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STATEMENT OF SPONSORSHIP 
: ae AMERICAN Jewish Congress is sponsoring the publication of 
JupAisM: A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF JEWISH LIFE AND ] HOUGHT 
as part of its basic policy “to stimulate an informed awareness of 
Jewish affairs, encourage Jewish scholarship and adequate opportu- 
nities for Jewish education, and generally foster the affirmation of 
Jewish religious, cultural, and historic identity.” 

Conceived as a free and non-partisan organ, this journal is dedi- 
cated to the creative discussion and exposition of the moral, religious 
and philosophical concepts of Judaism and their relevance to the 
problems of modern society. 

The Board of Editors, composed of distinguished scholars and think- 
ers drawn from every segment of Jewish life, is vested with full author- 
ity and responsibility for the contents of this Journal. Views and opin- 
ions expressed in the articles and reviews are those of the contributors 
and do not necessarily reflect the position of the American Jewish 
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service to the American Jewish community and to all who seek to 
understand the nature of the Jewish tradition and its modern sig- 
nificance. 
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STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


N INCREASING measure, modern men are turning again to the quest 

for a world-view on the issues that are timeless—the meaning of 
life, the challenge of death, the purpose of suffering, the significance 
of the individual, his relation to society, and the goal of history. In 
order to advance this enterprise of spiritual discovery of our time 
this Journal has been projected. It will be primarily concerned with 
the philosophy, ethics, and religion of Judaism as a factor in the 
contemporary world... 

We are committed to the proposition that Judaism has positive value 
today for Jews and for the world... At the same time, we dissociate 
ourselves from the dangerous tendency toward the hardening of party 
lines on the contemporary Jewish scene... The members of the Board 
of Editors, like their associates among the Contributing Editors, belong 
to every school of Jewish life or to none. The trends popularly refer- 
red to as Orthodoxy, Conservatism, Reform, Reconstructionism, as well 
as others that as yet have no specific names, have their advocates 
among us, though no institution or movement is officially represent- 
ed... Undoubtedly, our differences will find expression in these pages, 
but we shall be at one in opposing the dogmatism which takes for 
granted that one’s own particular standpoint has a monopoly on 
truth and the authoritarianism which would suppress any contrary 
point of view. 

Jupaism will be dedicated to the quest for truth in the spirit of 
freedom. Our columns will be open to anyone who has something 
significant to say and the ability to say it well. New and unconven- 
tional interpretations, whatever their standpoint, will be welcomed 
from every source, for we share the conviction of the Talmud that 
“Both these and the others are the words of the living God.”—From 


the introductory article by Robert Gordis, “Toward a Renascence of 
Judaism” in Vol. I, No. 1. 














PERSONAL REGENERATION 
SALVATION 
A SERMON FOR KOL NIDRE 





AND ‘THE 


OF SOCIETY 


ERNST SIMON 


he Talmud tells us that when some- 
T one accused Rabbi Elazar ben 
Durdaya of being so egregious a sinner 
that not even the sincerest penance 
would avail him, the poor man aban- 
doned everything and took to the hills. 
There he sat, wrapped in prayer, bit- 
terly bemoaning his fate. 

He turned to the mountains about 
him and pleaded, “Mountains and hills, 
speak on my behalf.” They replied, “Be- 
fore we can plead for thee, we must be- 
seech mercy for ourselves, for is it not 
written, ‘for the mountains may depart 
and the hills be moved,” (Isaiah 
54:10). To heaven and earth he said, 
“Plead for me!”, and they answered, 
“Must we not first seek mercy for our- 
selves, for does not Scripture say, ‘for 
the heavens shall vanish away like 
smoke, and the earth shall wax old like 
a garment’”, (Isaiah 51:6). Then he 
implored the sun and moon to seek 
mercy for him and they responded, 
“Before appealing for thee, we must 
needs first offer prayer for our own 





This paper was originally 
mon by its author on Kol Nidre night, at the 
Emet V-Emunah Synagogue in Jerusalem on 
Kol Nidre, 1954. Prof. Ernst Simon is Chair- 
man of the Departinent of Education of the 
Hebrew University. The essay was translated 


from the Hebrew by Rabbi Solomon 5S. 
Bernards. 


existence, as it is written, ‘then the 
moon shall be confounded and the sun 
ashamed’”’, (Isaiah 24.33). Finally, he 
beckoned to the stars and the constella- 
tions and besought their aid, and they 
said to him, “Before pleading thy cause, 
we must pray for ourselves, for our fate 
too hangs in balance, as it is written, 
‘and all the host of heaven shall mould- 
er away”, (Isaiah 34:4). It was then 
that the teacher said to himself, “My 
fate depends solely on myself.” Putting 
his head between his knees, he broke 
out in a torrent of tears and he cried 
so long that he expired. That instant 
a Heavenly Voice proclaimed, “Rabbi 
Elazar ben Durdaya is destined for the 
life of the World To Come”. 

The poet Chaim Nachman Bialik 
may have been thinking of this Rabbin- 
ic passage when he opened his poem 
Al Hash’chita with these words: 


“Heavens, plead mercifully on my 
behalf, 

If God is among you, and His way is 
among you— 

(I have not found it), 

Pray you for me 

As for me—my heart is dead and there 
is no prayer on my lips, 

The hands are without strength, and 
no hope remains— 

How long—pray—how long?” 





1 Avodah Zarah 17a. 
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What a vast distance between Bialik 
the modern Jew, and the Jew of antiqui- 
ty! To be sure, both turn to God in their 
straits—both despair of achieving salva- 
tion—but the one ultimately discovers 
the road back to himself—whereas the 
other only succeds in staining himself 
with guilt! Perhaps we may succeed on 
Yom Kippur and rediscover the road of 
the ancient teacher back to ourselves. 

R. Elazar failed in his attempts to 
soar the heights of spirituality, yet there 
was a poetic triumph in his descent. Only 
now are we beginning to realize how 
transient the seemingly eternal hills, 
suns and stars really are. In this era of 
liberated atomic power, mountains and 
hills have vanished, and no longer is 
there that certainty about the perma- 
nence of heaven or earth, of sun or 
moon, or even of stars and constella- 
tions. Who among us knows what the 
future will bring—whether for good or 
for evil? 

The words of Isaiah, quoted in the 
Talmudic passage mentioned above to 
illustrate the transiency of the physical 
world, are today no longer exaggerated 
poetic fancy, but the stuff of soberly re- 
alistic prophecy. 

Nevertheless, as prophetic utterance, 
they do not necessarily foredoom the 
future. The prophets spoke so as to turn 
human hearts back to God, and the pro- 
mises of doom which they evoked do 
not necessarily have to be realized. Hu- 
manity’s fate depends on us—on what 
use we make of the tremendous energies 
that have been discovered and liberated. 
If man will continue to destroy this 
world, then perhaps, who knows, God, 
transcending the cosmos, may launch a 
new experiment with a new universe. 
Thus the discovery of the way to indi- 


vidual regeneration has serious implica- 
tions for the life of the cosmos. 


Il 


Before man can rightfully busy him- 
self with cosmic salvation, he must first, 
in all humility, perform the act of 
T’shuva, repentance, for himself. The 
Chassidim taught that “he who is full 
of himself, has no place for God”. ‘True 
penance empties the human heart of 
false values, so that room may be found 
therein for the true values. 

According to Maimonides, there are 
three rungs on the ladder of T’shuva: 
1) consciousness of sin, 2) genuine re- 
gret and contrition, 3) 
responsibility of 
amends.” 


accepting the 
Tikkun, of making 


Becoming conscious of one’s sinful- 
ness is possible at all times, but Yom 
Kippur facilitates the process for us. It 
is precisely the Al Chet, the General 
Confessional, with its collective “we” 
form, which helps the individual. There 
is not a single personal misdeed which 
does not find its expression in the Con- 
fessional. If we search our ways honest- 
ly, not one sin will evade our search. 

But this is not enough. One can be 
aware of one’s failings, and openly con- 
fess them, and yet be totally lacking in 
a sense of contrition. ‘For the sin which 
we have committed before Thee by con- 
fession of the lips.” How is that pos- 
sible? For an instant the ego may hum- 
ble itself with a recital of its iniquities, 
only to become more vain immediately 
afterward, in the pride of having made 
the public confession. In place of the 
arrogance of hypocrisy, in having con- 
cealed one’s foibles prior to the public 





2 Hilchot T’shuva, 1:1; compare S. I. Zevin, 
Hamoadim Bahalakhah, p. 64. 
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confession, there comes the arrogance of 
cynicism, which prides itself on sin. 
Machiavellianism, whether practiced on 
the personal or community level, is this 
same cynical admission of wrongdoing 
without any thought of contrition ac- 
companying it. 

This kind of arrogance is particularly 
tempting to older people with whom 
ideas, habits and opinions tend to be- 
come second nature. Their hearts hard- 
ened, they tend to be quite cruel. “One 
does not appoint an old man to the 
Sanhedrin”, “for he has forgotten the 
travail of raising children and is no 
longer compassionate”.® A distinguished 
old man can suffer from a moral un- 
scrupulousness which changes everything 
he does to acts of force or compulsion— 
or, as Rav Kuk put it: “A sense of stub- 
bornness to insist on one point of view, 
is a disease which comes from being im- 
mersed in a heavy mental slavery, which 
does not allow for the free light of re- 
pentance to illuminate in all its strength 
—for T’shuva yearns for the true free- 
dom which is the Divine freedom, which 
is not connected at all with servitude.’’* 
It is no wonder, then, that he who has 
lived many years, in the course of hav- 
ing steeped himself in enslaving ideas, 
has become a devoted servant to his 
sins. 

Having become conscious of our mor- 
al trespasses, and having even recogniz- 
ed and publicly acknowledged them as 
such, how can we free ourselves from 
them? 

Only through the kind of contrition 
which can express itself in tears—tears 
that will cause the end of life itself, on 





3 Sanhedrin 36b, vide Rashi; cf. Maim. Hil. 
Sanhedrin 2:3. 


4 Orot Ha’t’shuva, p. 15. 


par with the experience of death— 
through TJ’shuva of an Elazar ben 
Durdaya. But even he who does not ex- 
press his T’shuva through these external 
signs, is brought closer to death through 
his sense of regret. “Repent one day 
before your death’’® means, repent every 
day, for no man knows the day of his 
death. And there is no T’shuva after 
death. 

In this stage of repentance too, Yom 
Kippur is of help. For on this day, we 
wear the Kittel, the garment of death. 
We subsist on the “bread and water of 
death’, i.e., our flesh and blood, which 
during our fast, becomes our sacrificial 
offering. We bring ourselves almost to 
the point of death, in the mood of 
T’shuva. 

And the older we get, the more our 
lives are encircled with new and more 
powerful rings of sin—and an overhelm- 
ing force is needed to break through 
this imprisonment of the spirit, in order 
that the inflated ego shall emerge naked 
into the freedom of repentance, and be 
prepared for the life of the World To 
Come. 

But this, too, is insufficient. The re- 
membrance of past sins, and the regret 
over them, can ofttimes be a very pri- 
vate matter, between man and his 
Maker. To achieve complete repentance, 
amends must be made for the wrong- 
doing between man and his neighbor. 
“And thus did R. Nehemiah say: (the 
Sages) spoke not only about the T’shuva 
of words, but the return of property as 
well.”® In other words, if you have 
pilfered, return the money, if you have 
stolen goods, return the property or its 
value—you the individual, and you the 





5 Avot, 2:15. 
6 Sanhedrin 25b. 
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people. “If he robbed a pole and built 
it into a house, Beth Shamai say: he 
destroys the whole building and returns 
the pole to the owner; and Beth Hillel 
say: he returns the value of the pole 
alone, in order to encourage restitu- 
tion.”* Even if we do not go as far as 
the inhabitants of Nineveh, concerning 
whom we read on Yom Kippur day from 
the Book of Jonah, “and they returned 
each from their evil way and from the 
spoils that were in their hands’’® and 
who, the Talmud tells us® accepted 
upon themselves the stringent rules for 
T’shuvah of Beth Shamai—at the very 
least, let us return the value of the rob- 
bery and pillage, in the light of the re- 
quirements of Beth Hillel, and let us 
not say on the day of repentance that 
only others have sinned and our hands 
are clean, but let us admit and confess: 
“but we have sinned”. 

Thus do the individual and the col- 
lective egos become deflated and reduc- 
ed to size through the three stages of 
penance: recollection of past wrongdo- 
ing, genuine contrition, and the accept- 
ance of the need for Tikkun. Tikkun 
has raised the level of T’shuva to a 
uniquely Jewish experience, which, more 
than any ecstatic quality, has an affiirm- 
ative sobering ring. This truth was 
known to a Jew as far removed from 
Judaism as the great French sociologist 
Emile Durkheim, who defined religion 
as ‘the serious view of life”, (la religion 
cest de la vue serieuse). This serious 
view removes the repentant ego from 
its narrow circle into the wide world, 
that it may find its salvation through 
good deeds. 





7 Gittin 55a. 
8 Jonah 3:8. 
® Taanit 17a. 


iil 


Yom Kippur not only echoes the day 
of death, it is essentially a day of rebirth 
as well. When, garbed in the “robes of 
death” we pray, “remember us unto life, 
O King who desirest life, and inscribe 
us in the book of life’—is this not a 
hollow, a pointless prayer? Is not he 
who utters this prayer mortal, and deep- 
ly aware of his mortality, especially on 
Yom Kippur? 

It is true, of course, that man is the 
only creature of whom it can be said 
that he meets oncoming death- with 
open eyes and a clear mind, All of us 
are actors in a drama whose tragic end 
we know beforehand. How is it possible 
for us, then, to pray to God “who 
desirest life’? Is it really within the 
power of “repentance, prayer and good 
deeds” to annul the severe decrees, even 
the severest one of all, death itself? Is 
Yom Kippur for us a magic formula for 
nullifying the decree of death against 
us? 

Many years ago, the late Dr. Isaac 
Ziegler, Rabbi of Carlsbad, interpreted 
the phrase “repentance, prayer and good 
deeds annul the severe decree” to mean, 
not that the decree itself is annulled, 
but that its severity is averted. All of 
us shall die eventually, some in the full- 
ness of days and some before—but the 
bitterness, the tragedy of the death- 
decree can be “sweetened” for us, so 
to speak, on Yom Kippur, and perhaps 
even be completely effaced. We have 
no choice as to whether we shall live 
with or without the prospect of death; 
the true alternative lies in whether we 
shall live in resentful opposition to 
death, or in gracious acceptance of its 
inevitability. 
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Rav Kuk once wrote: “The deeper the 
sense of T’shuva, the less powerful the 
fear of death until it diminishes entire- 
ly” and its place is taken by a great up- 
surge of Bitachon, faith, in the sense of 
“and you shall laugh at the fimal day’”.?° 

Thus does the ego return to pristine 
strength and vigor, even when it almost 
loses itself to death through the practice 
of T’shuva. “Great is repentance, for it 
brings healing to the world. One who 
did T’shuva is forgiven and so is the 
whole world too.”"! Or, in the words of 
the author of the Tanya:'* “When a per- 
son does the right kind of T’shuva, he 
removes from himself all undesirable 
influences. For through his repentance, 
he restores the influence of the Schechina 
in his life.”!% 

Another question: “How is it possible 
that the process of T’shuva shall contain 
within it two forces that seem contradic- 
tory—the effacement of self on the one 
hand, and its revival leading to world 
salvation, on the other? This contradic- 
tion is more apparent than real, and 
can best be explained from two aspects: 
subjective and cosmic. 

As for the subjective side, Rav Kuk 
has taught us: “It is in the nature of 
T’shuva to give man both serenity and 
anxiety at one and the same time.’’'4 
That is to say, T’shuva gives a person 
serenity, but not “peace of mind”, the 
purpose of religious faith according to 
many modern theologians. For added 
to the serenity which has been achieved 
by the individual through his individ- 
ual repentance, there has also been add- 





10 Orot Hat’shuva, pp. 44-45. 

11 Orot Hat’shuva, p. 17. 

12 Rabbi Shneur Zalman of Ladi, 1746-1812, 
the founder of the chassidic Chabad sect. 

18 Iggeret Hat’shuva, end of Chapter §. 

14 Orot Hat’shuva, p. 26. 


ed the tension, the anxiety for the salva- 
tion of the world yet unredeemed. “R. 
Huna said: He who busies himself with 
Torah alone, it is as if he had no 
God.”’® In other words, he who is sat- 
ished with his personal salvation alone, 
denies the Creator of the World, even 
if he is attached with deepest bonds to 
the God of Revelation. There is this 
constant danger for those who strive for 
moral purity for its own sake: the goal 
becomes a selfish one (even though 
spelled out in highly idealistic terms), 
instead of serving as a springboard for 
the salvation and redemption of the 
whole of society. 

The cosmic side is expressed in an 
ancient Jewish concept which is being 
revitalized. “In the depths of being 
of the egotistical life there lies T’shuva, 
for T’shuva preceded the creation of 
the world, and, before sin appears, the 
T’shuva therefor is ready for it. There- 
fore there is nothing more certain than 
T’shuva, and the end of everything is*to 
be redeemed, and all the more so Israel, 
which is certain to do repentance.”’!® 

“The basis of T’shuva, is that God 
created it before He created the uni- 
verse’’!’—therefore T’shuva is the “foun- 
dation of human culture’, and it is the 
“most wholesome, the healthiest reac- 
tion of the soul of man”.!® T’shuva is 
a sign of health—for the world was creat- 
ed “and God saw that it was good”, and 
even death, which came into being 
under the aspect of tov m’od (referring 
to the description of the 6th day of crea- 
tion), loses its horror in the face of 
T’shuva. The destiny of the Baal T’shu- 
va is that he is prepared for the life of 


15 Avodah Zarah 17b. 
16 Orot, pp. 17-18. 


17 Orot, p. 26, cf. Pesachim 54a; Nedarim 39b. 
18 Orot. p. 14. 
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Olam Haba, so as to beseech mercy for 
this world, for the hills and the valleys, 
for heaven and earth, for the sun and 
the moon and the stars. 

This spiritual level is not achieved 
solely through human powers. It re- 
quires Divine assistance, Divine grace. 
Divine help shall not be given to us 


unless and until we bring forth our best 
and most heroic efforts to do T’shuva. 
Therefore do we on Yom Kippur day 
pray, with great intensity and fervor, 
our plea for God's grace and the prom- 
ise of T’shuva: “Cause us to return to 
Thee O Eternal One, and we shall re- 
turn, renew our days as of old.” 


THE WELL-SPRINGS OF FREEDOM 


ELIEZER LIVNEH 


hat is freedom? Freedom stems 

from within and depends on an 
individual’s spiritual capacity. Freedom 
is not simply a claim made by one per- 
son upon other people or upon govern- 
ment; it emerges out of the fabric of a 
man’s inner being. A nation cannot be 
free in its relationship to its govern- 
ment unless it already consists of people 
who feel free. The foundation of free- 
dom is creative doubt. Once a man be- 
gins to doubt, and can stand up to his 
doubts, he will perceive that he does not 
know everything, that it is quite impos- 
sible that he know everything, and that 
he is likely, in the course of time, to 
change his opinions and reactions—to his 
own personal enrichment. He will fur- 
ther understand that, even though op- 
posed to his point of view, there may be 
other opinions which can help to clarify 
the truth (and improve society as well). 
The emotional matrix of freedom is 
this: I and the circle of which I am a 
part know only part of the truth; since 
we know only part of the truth. we do 
not know all of it. The whole truth can 
be arrived at only if there are others who 
discern other aspects of the truth. Pub- 
lic debate and political opposition ele- 


ad 


Eviezer Livnen is a well-known Isracli pub- 
licist and editor of the fortnightly review 
B’Terem. He served as a member of the Knes- 
set, representing the Mapai party. The present 
paper was translated from the Hebrew by 
Rabbi Solomon S. Bernards. 


vate me and the people in my circle. 
My opponent, if only he admits my 
right to be, is my antagonist and friend 
at one and the same time. 

The search for social truth and social 
well-being is quite unlike the search for 
truth in the scientific laboratory. In the 
field of the “exact” sciences, it is pos- 
sible, nay even essential, to reach a de- 
finite conclusion within the context of 
the conditions and experiments of a par- 
ticular era. Not so in politics or social 
action. Here the intellectual-communal 
accomplishment is not so clearly estab- 
lished. Quantitatively, the facts cannot 
often be enumerated or defined, and the 
significance of unanticipated develop- 
ments ofttimes outweighs those that can 
be foreseen in advance. Thus, the reck- 
oning with doubt and the love of free- 
dom are axiomatic to all social plan- 
ning and progress; the existence of the 
political antagonist is the foundation of 
social health—his disappearance or sup- 
pression is a sign of stagnation, of an 
ossification of the creative spirit and the 
disintegration of society. Different poli- 
tical parties must exist, for their differ- 
ences as well as for the things they es- 
pouse in common; nor is one party ever 
completely in the right. Mutual toler- 
ance and sympathetic attention to each 
other’s arguments are vital to the gen- 
eral welfare. In order that I may know 
the truth, it is essential that another 
person be actively seeking the truth from 
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another point of view. The basis of 
democracy and freedom is love of truth 
and a lack of certainty that it can be 
found. The liberal person’s truth is not 
a possession but a search, a longing. 
Truth means—love of truth. 

The second source of freedom is the 
mystical feeling in man—a faith in that 
which is rationally unknowable and in- 
definable—a 


faith in the substantive 


equality of people, despite empirical 
evidence from everyday living which su- 
perficially contradicts this faith—evi- 
dence, be it added, which can be topic- 
ally analysed, objectively enumerated 
and submitted to scientific-functional 
comparison. 

In a free democratic society, every Citi- 
zen has equal rights and one, and only 
one, vote at the polls. Does this coin- 
cide with the facts of everyday life? In 
nature—even in “social nature’’—men 
differ in character, in inner strength, in 
their qualities, characteristics and Capa- 
cities for creativity, co-operation, un- 
derstanding and judgment. 

In every business organization and in 
every educational or cultural undertak- 
ing there exists a hierarchy, that is to 
say, a distinction and a difference in 
rights. ‘The engineer in a factory does 
not put his directives up to a vote; and 
the principal of a school has rights su- 
perior to those of the teachers and the 
pupils. So it is in every activity or or- 
ganization directed toward fulfilling a 
definite function and purpose. Equal 
rights of citizenship and equal voting 
rights which exist in a democracy are 
extraordinary phenomena—“unnatural”’ 
in the extreme. How is it, then, that 
democracy has come to the conclusion 
that every citizen, without distinction 
as to character and talent, is equal to 
his fellow citizen and is entitled to only 


one “opinion” at the ballot box? 


The origin of the democratic concept 
of equal rights stems not from nature 
but from man’s spiritual outlook. It is 
the result of a lengthy human develop- 
ment, the principal characteristics ol 
which have been crystallized through 
the revelation of religion. It is this reve- 
lation which has impressed upon west- 
ern culture the notion that no man has 
the right to be judge over his own soul 
or that of his fellow man. It is Divine 
Grace, which alone can exercise this 
right. We humans are in no position to 
evaluate the fullness of a man’s spiritual 
powers or to channelize them.. There 
are otherwise ordinary people who, un- 
der the stress of danger, reveal them- 
selves as heroes. There are incompetents 
in very field of endeavor whose inner 
humanity transcends their surroundings. 
There is no human measure for people. 
We are all children of our Father in 
Heaven. He alone knows our qualities, 
and by dint of His Fatherhood we are 
all brothers and equals. This is nothing 
that can be demonstrated by logic nor 
can it be refuted by logic; the source of 
this knowledge is transcendental. 

The twofold recognition that we are 
incapable of knowing for a certainty the 
inner essence of man as differentiated 
from his technical talents and abilities; 
and, that we are prone to err in all our 
judgments implies decisive conclusions 
with regard to civil-political life, includ- 
ing the concepts of equal rights and 
freedom of debate. 

The right to freedom of expression is 
one of those fundamental freedoms in- 
cluded in the laws of many countries. 
In essence, applying the term “right” 
to this freedom is a misnomer; freedom 
of speech is pre-eminently a duty. Two 
approaches are, of course, possible in this 
matter. The Greek Sophists, who laid 
the foundation for a great part of the 
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art of political expression in the West, 
viewed free speech as a right and as a 
pleasure, as a means of livelihood and 
as a means of rising to promience socially 
and politically, and also as an esthetic 
creation. 

A completely different attitude came 
to expression in Hebrew prophecy. The 
prophet said, “I can no longer contain 
myselt”. He spoke out not because he 
enjoyed speaking for its own sake, or 
because he would profit personally from 
exercising this right, but because he 
could not remain silent despite inner 
restraints and difhculties in personal ex- 
pression. It is no accident that the first 
of the prophets was a stammerer, and 
that most of the prophets expected only 
the greatest of personal suffering as a 
result of their words. Nevertheless, 
God's word moved them to speak—a 
“hidden fire’’ burned fiercely in their 
hearts and they were not at liberty to 
choose for themselves the far more pleas- 
ant way of silence and suppressed 
thoughts. 

Public utterance “at the gate of the 
city” is a duty, a kind of moral impera- 
tive. Freedom in this instance is a yoke 
and not a joy. It is the heavy demand 
of the conscience, for it is essentially 
directed against the powerful and those 
who exercise power through govern- 
ment. It is a basically unpleasant task, 
making difficult demands on those who 
espouse it, and requiring strength of 
character and moral spine. Because it 
is unpleasant, freedom is always in dan- 
ger; even when its praises are sung, there 
are few willing to bear its yoke. 

Thus, freedom is bound up with the 
readiness of the citizen personally to 
endanger himself. Those in power tend 
to continue in power, to increase their 
authority, and to prevent any encroach- 


ment on it even if they have misused 


it. In this respect there is no difference 
between capitalists and socialists. Those 
in power usually prefer underlings who 
are disciplined and undeviatingly loyal, 
who will “stay in line’. Those who level 
criticism, condemnation, tend to arouse 
resentment, and there is no certainty 
that their criticism will bring practical 
results. Thus, a government can remain 
democratic, that is to say, limited in its 
power, changeable, and law-abiding, 
only if its officials fear the public. De- 
mocracy means: those who govern fear 
the governed. A society where the ad- 
ministration in power is ot in the least 
apprehensive that it may be supplanted 
at some set time in the future, is not a 
democratic one and its formal, consti- 
tutional safeguards such as elections, par- 
liament, political parties, etc., are of no 
importance. 

However, in order that government 
shall have this fear of which we speak, 
the citizenry must have the courage to 
endanger themselves—that is to say, be 


willing to stand up to the “softening- 


threats and _ blandish- 
ments, The basis of progress and decency 
is daring and facing danger. When the 
ability to face danger disappears, then 
suppression and injustice, degeneration, 
hypocrisy and all other destructive so- 
cial patterns make their appearance. 
A society whose citizens are not pre- 
pared to endanger themselves by criti- 
cising government, lest it affect their 
careers, or their status in officialdom, or 
an import license, or a loan from the 
government budget, or housing, or any 
and all kinds of favors or special privi- 
leges—freedom in this kind of society is 
worthless. One does not measure the 
genuineness of a democracy either by the 
frquency of elections or by the multi- 
plicity of political parties. What counts 
is the community “climate”; what 


up” process of 
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counts is the presence of people pre- 
pared to endanger themselves for the 
sake of their opinions. A nation unwill- 
ing to endanger itself in a struggle on 
behalf of its freedom, eventually loses 
its identity. A society without an ade- 
quate number of people who will take 
the prophetic stand, “I can no longer 
contain myself’, will eventually sink 
into slavery. 

What are the obstacles to daring and 
courage? What are the impediments to 
a willingness to run risks? Mortal man 
is a weak and complex being. His inner 
substance is unlike his outer 
veneer. His feelings are of short dura- 
tion and his moods are fleeting. Let us 
here, however, deal with social impedi- 
ments so characteristic of our day. It is 
possible to 


quite 


troublesome 
phenomena. The first is associated with 
a phenomenon that in and of itself is 
constructive and positive. (The decline 
in life-tension not infrequently comes 
in the wake of positive phenomena; 
Ashmedai (the accuser) in tail and 
horns is recognized on sight—for this 
reason he conceals himself behind a 
mask.) The social 


discern two 


trend of modern 
man is to achieve security “from the 
cradle to the grave”—security from all 
trouble, from all hardship, from all un- 
pleasantness, anticipated or otherwise. 
To a great degree this trend is justified. 
Nevertheless, it does not particularly 
stimulate daring and intrepidity; it is to 
be doubted if it stimulates a human 
type that is prepared to live dangerously. 
A person who lives in a community 
where everything is anticipated and in- 
sured will very likely become socially lax 
and disinterested in his responsibility 
as a citizen. Conscience begins to dis- 
appear even before he is aware of it. 
The second block to preparedness for 
living dangerously is the widespread 


rooting of the concept “His Majesty, the 
Organization” and “His Excellency the 
Institution”. There may perhaps be a 
connection between this concept and the 
demand for total security. Our times are 
filled with such outlooks, unconsciously 
accepted rather than spelled out openly, 
and they exert enormous pressure on 
people. An institution, an organization, 
a government, tends to achieve a status 
beyond morals or justice or “‘normal” 
law—at any rate, beyond the effective 
reach of the law. The institution is 
always right; the official’s word is 
“Torah from Sinai”, and the ‘prestige 
of the bureaucracy is above and beyond 
everything. A kind of double standard 
of morals is crystallized: one standard 
is applied to the ordinary citizen, and 
another is applied to the organization 
and the people identified with it. In 
a community where the leader and di- 
rector of the organization is superior to 
other rights—freedom 
vanishes from such community. 


citizens as to 


I shall cite three examples from three 
countries, France, England and _ the 
State of Israel, which illuminate our 
problem from various angles and illu- 
strate the difficulty of defining freedom. 

The Dreyfus Trials: How did they 
happen to accuse and condemn Drey- 
fus? Secrets “leaked” from the French 
General Staff. At first, it was not clear 
as to who was responsible. But the top 
military officers privately decided that, 
before anything else, it was imperative 
that the prestige (or what they thought 
was the prestige) of the French Army 
be protected. It would be a severe loss 
of face if it were to be revealed that 
someone from the highest echelons of 
security was guilty. Thus, they decided 
to put the blame on Captain Dreyfus. 
Those who hatched this plot did not at 
first intend to commit an anti-Semitic 
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act. This was not a planned campaign 
of Jew-hatred (most despicable acts of 
this sort never really are). But they 
assumed that suspicion for the treachery 
must under no circumstances fall on the 
“institution”, its officialdom or those 
closely associated with it, and it would 
therefore be best if some Jewish captain 
would suffer. ‘This seemed quite permis- 
sible so long as those in positions of 
power would not publicly appear as cul- 
pable. As regards the operation of jus- 
tice and law, those entrenched in power 
enjoyed superior rights. What in essence 
was the struggle of the “Dreyfussards’— 
Picard, Zola, Clemenceau and Juares— 
if not a struggle on behalf of freedom 
and justice, and only secondarily, a 
struggle on behalf of the Jews? Those 
who were loyal to French democracy 
strove to demonstrate that decency, truth 
and justice are more important than the 
desire to cover up for the heads of min- 
istries, powerfully-placed people and 
political parties. If the defenders of 
Dreyfus did not succeed in saving the 
Jewish people from its detractors, they 
did save the soul and the freedom of 
France for a span of two generations. 
Critchell Down: During the Second 
World War, the British Air Force de- 
cided to condemn a parcel of land in 
an isolated area, called Critchell Down, 
in order to set up an airfield. Every- 
thing proceeded according to law. The 
owner of the farmland received due no- 
tice of the condemnation proceedings 
and the reasons for them; he received 
adequate compensation; the parcel was 
thereafter transferred to the Air Minis- 
try. After the War there appeared to be 
no further need for the air base, and so 
the Air Ministry transferred the land to 
the Ministry of Agriculture, which there- 
upon arranged for a public sale of the 
land. At this point, the former owner 


of the land registered a strong protest. 
He contended that he had consented to 
the condemnation only because the land 
was needed for national security, and 
now that the emergency was over, the 
land belonged to him. The matter went 
before the courts. And the result? The 
government official who ordered the pub- 
lic sale was dismissed from his post (al- 
though he had not intended to do 
wrong, but merely committed an error 
of judgment) ; the Minister of Agricul- 
ture resigned (although it was proven 
that he had no personal knowledge of 
his subordinate’s mistake); the head of 
the Government, Winston Churchill, 
justified the resignation on the ground 
that a Minister is responsible for the 
misdeeds of his department, whether 
committed with his knowledge or not. 

Why did all this happen? The farmer 
of Critchell Down had no protektzia to 
help him. He did not invoke the inter- 
vention of a powerful political party— 
and this did not happen before elections 
.. . But England is a country saturated 
with the spirit of freedom. ‘There exists 
no difference between the ordinary citi- 
zen and one in a position of power and 
authority. Both are subject to the same 
law. Neither the governmental institu- 
tion nor the departmental head is 
shielded. Justice alone is defended. 
Very important personages and job- 
holders are not protected from the con- 
sequences of their mistakes or the mis- 
takes of their underlings. The expres- 
sion of the true prestige of those in 
power is to admit their errors publicly 
and take the legal consequences. Crit- 
chell Down is a symbol of the triumph 
of freedom. 


An Example 


From Israel: Good 


friends once asked me to adopt a cer- 
tain approach in order to help “protect 
the status” of an institution and save 
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its “face”. They knew full well that 
this institution had acted unjustly, had 
discriminated indecently and had, pure- 
ly for tactical party reasons, even mis- 
represented in its explanation of evil 
things that had been done. My friends 
did not deny this. Yet they argued that 
leveling criticism against the activities 
of this institution—forbidden to the 
“ordinary” citizen—and the subsequent 
distasteful disclosures that were sure to 
follow, would unduly harm its prestige. 
My friends naively believed themselves 
to be loyal democrats. But they were 
completely insensitive to the fact that, 
by their attitude, they had crossed the 
fateful boundary between freedom and 
totalitarianism, between 
enslavement. 


freedom and 


To him who is loyal to freedom, the 
prestige of an institution and a govern- 
ment is measured by its readiness to 
admit its mistakes and suffer the conse- 
quences. When public figures operate 
on the assumption that it is incumbent 
upon political parties and institutions 
(and for that matter, any social unit) 
to cover up their mistakes and misdeeds 
at all costs and that a private citizen 
can be sacrificed to their tactical pur- 
poses; when they establish a double- 
standard of ethics, one for the citizen 
and another for the politician—at that 
moment, they have crossed the moral 
boundary line that divides freedom from 


totalitarianism. The political conse- 
quences of such attitudes are only a 
matter of time and circumstances. 

Slavery began early in history and will 
not disappear. There is a willing slave 
living in the heart of every man, even 
though all his rights are protected. And 
where there is a slave, there is also a 
master. Freedom means moral equality 
among people, that is to say, the ability 
of a citizen to bring charges against 
government, to change administrations 
and administrators, and to return offi- 
cials to the ranks of private citizens. 
The prophets of Israel who inveighed 
against the King “anointed of the Lord”, 
and the Judean Kings who admitted 
their right to denounce royalty—were 
among the founders of democracy. 

The battle against the totalitarian 
“serpent” is a constant one. Like his 
predecessor, the serpent offers “smooth 
talk” of redemption and happiness, 
equality and progress. We must always 
recognize him in whatever garment he 
may be clothed, and perceive the differ- 
ence between the outer appearance and 
the inner essence, between the exterior 
and the spirit. No generation is exempt 
from this responsibility. 

It is not enough to define freedom in 
rational terms. Freedom must be felt 
in the heart. And he who has been sen- 
sitive to its grandeur and to its call 
knows, in Bialik’s words, that “long is 
yet the way, and great the struggle”. 


ANTI-MAIMUNISM IN MODERN DRESS 
A REPLY TO BARUCH KURZWEIL’S ATTACK ON AHAD HA-AM 


MORDECAI M. KAPLAN 


Introduction 


sher Ginsberg, whose pen-name was 

A Ahad Ha-am, is probably the one 
person in Jewish history who, next to 
Maimonides, deserves the title of 
“Guide for the Perplexed.” During the 
last two decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, many thinking Jews began to real- 
ize two disturbing facts: first, that nei- 
ther assimilation nor isolation was either 
desirable or feasible; and secondly, that 
the tradition which had united our peo- 
ple in the past could neither be accept- 
ed nor rejected unqualifiedly. 

Since then the number of Jews who 
have been troubled by this two-fold 
dilemma has become legion. For those 
Jews, Ahad Ha-am has formulated a life 
pattern which consists of the inter-play 
of the following lines of action: 

1. Jews have to recover their will-to-live 
as a nation. 

2. Both as a means to such recovery, 
and as an achievement of it, they 
should return to Eretz Yisrael to 
resume there the normal and creat- 
ive life of a nation, That is the mean- 
ing of Zionism. 





Morpecat M. Kaptan’s latest book in his 
extensive shelf of writings on modern Judaism 
is A New Zionism. An essay by Prof. Kaplan, 
“The Metamorphosis of Man” appeared in the 
October 1953 issue of Judaism. 


3. Zionism, accordingly, is synonymous 
with the redirection of the life of 
the Jewish people, from that of a 
dispersed people united by a tradi- 
tion based on supernaturalism and 
an other-worldly destiny to that of 
a modern territorial nation, united 
by a common past and the deter- 
mination to give primacy to the per- 
manent values of that past. 

4. Such Zionism, while not precluding 
the political Zionism which aimed at 
securing a legally recognized home 
for Jews who were homeless, calls for 
many-faceted communal and cultural 
efforts which aim at having Jews re- 
cover their will-to-live as a nation. 
The objective of establishing Jewish 
settlements in Eretz Yisrael, by pro- 
viding a common project for Jews 
throughout the world, will act as a 
bond of unity to counteract the dis- 
integrative influence of their diverse 
habitats and ways of life. That ob- 
jective must be pursued in accord- 
ance with a Zionism that is coex- 
tensive with all of Jewish needs, 
economic, social, cultural and spirit- 
ual. 


or 


6. Among the permanent values of the 


Jewish past, two are outstanding: 
prophetic idealism, as symbolized by 
Moses, the founder of the Jewish 
people, and the sovereignty of reason, 
as symbolized by Moses Maimonides. 
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7. Jews who retain their adherence to 
traditional Judaism have to learn to 
tolerate a form of Judaism that is 
based on naturalism and a _ this- 
worldly destiny for the Jewish peo- 
ple. Likewise, those who accept this 
latter version of Judaism must not 
expect the traditionalists to renounce 
their way of life or their conception 
of Jewish education. 

This Jewish life pattern has served 
as a guide and inspiration to the great 
Zionist leaders, poets, writers and pub- 
licists, both in Eastern Europe and in 
America. With some slight modifica- 
tions and adaptations, it still is relevant 
and vital today, both in Israel and in 
the rest of the world. 

For reasons, which may be more 
sociological than ideological, Ahad Ha- 
am has now come under attack in Israel. 
It is almost as violent as the historic 
anti-Maimunist agitation against Mai- 
monides. For some time, the main target 
of attack has been some of Ahad Ha- 
am’s opinions which seemingly approve 
of the acceptance of Diaspora Judaism 
as a permanent condition, with Eretz 
Yisrael as a radiating center of influ- 
ence. Just now, the main target is Ahad 
Ha-am’s rejection of the traditional 
conception of God. Baruch Kurzweil, 
academically trained and certified in 
German universities, and now a pro- 
minent literary critic and journalist in 
Israel, has let loose a barrage of denun- 
ciations against Ahad Ha-am in an 
article which appears in the 1954 Luach 
Ha-Aretz, entitled “Judaism as a Man- 
ifestation of the National-Biological 
Will-to-live: Critical Comments on 
Ahad Ha-am’s Doctrine of Continuity.” 
An English version of that article, with 
a slight addition toward the end, ap- 
peared in the Summer 1955 issue of 
Judaism. 


From that article, we learn tnat 
Kurzweil is very much exercised over the 
fact that Ahad Ha-am’s writings are 
taught in the secondary schools of Israel. 
Who, after all, was Ahad Ha-am?, Kurz- 
weil asks, and answers; he was only a 
self-taught intellectual of the Haskalah 
period in Eastern Europe who, as “an 
illustrious representative of the Jewish 
semi-intellectuals and mediocre intel- 
ligenzia” dazzled the other self-taught 
half-intellectuals and academic externs 
of that time. This man Ahad Ha-am 
did not have the good sense to sit at 
the feet of the great German philoso- 
phers. Instead, he just by-passed them, 
and got all his modern knowledge from 
“second-rate and _ third-rate thinkers 
like Darwin, Spencer and John Stuart 
Mill.” He did, indeed, draw on Hume, 
but only for such ideas about religion 
as are only tangential to Hume’s think- 
ing. Ahad Ha-am owes his popularity 
to his having managed to spell out all 
those borrowed ideas in a lucid and 
succinct modern Hebrew style. No won- 
der he has no standing with a pious 
Agudist like Isaac Breuer, or with a 
great philosopher like Franz Rosen- 
zweig, or with a historian of Jewish 
philosophy like Julius Guttman. 

It is true, Kurzweil goes on to say, 
that Bialik—a really great poet—regard- 
ed Ahad Ha-am as his lode-star. But 
wasn’t Bialik himself quite untutored, 
not having received an academic educa- 
tion? That gave Bialik such a sense of 
inferiority that he was mesmerized by 
Ahad Ha-am whom he regarded as a 
paragon of western learning. He, there- 
fore, expressed his adoration of Ahad 
Ha-am in a well-known poem, which 
according to Kurzweil, “does not come 
up to Bialik’s usual standard.” As for 
Ahad Ha-am himself, he knew how to 
worm his way into the hearts of truly 
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pious rabbis, by using double talk, 
whenever he had occasion to refer to 
God. He thus deluded them into believ- 
ing that there was really little differ- 
ence between his conception of Judaism 
and theirs. In reality, according to Kurz- 
weil, Ahad Ha-am was an out-and-out 
secularist, atheist, materialist and posi- 
tivist, who sought to substitute for God 
the biological will-to-live of the Jewish 
people. Kurzweil not only holds Ahad 
Ha-am responsible for releasing in the 
Jewish consciousness the “demonic” 
influences of nationalism. He also 
claims to have discovered something 
“demonic” in the very character of Ahad 
Ha-am, who won the hearts of some 
great traditionalist Jews. 

The foregoing summary, incredible 
as it sounds, conveys but a faint notion 
of the bitter diatribe which Kurzweil 
launches against Ahad Ha-am. He uses 
the favorite method of the propagand- 
ist, that of resorting to argumentum ad 
hominen, i.e., trying to blacken the op- 
ponent’s character instead of refuting 
the opponent's ideas. He devotes only 
a limited part of his essay to the sub- 
ject announced in the title. It would 
be beside the point, however, to discuss 
Kurzweil’s unwarranted statements con- 
cerning the personality and background 
of Ahad Ha-am. We shall, therefore, 
confine ourselves to Kurzweil’s version 
of Ahad Ha-am’s interpretation of 
Judaism. 


II 


Kurzweil maintains that Ahad Ha-am 
“attempted to create a Torah (not 
theology) without God.” The fact is 
that Ahad Ha-am never denied the ex- 
istence of God. On the contrary, he ex- 
pressed himself in terms that definitely 
implied a belief in God. Kurzweil 


should have known better than to 
charge Ahad Ha-am with what is 
tantamount to hypocrisy, as he does, 
when he characterizes Ahad Ha-am’s 
various references to God as “decorative 
phraseology.” If ever there was an ethic- 
al purist, it was Ahad Ha-am. To ac- 
cuse Ahad Ha-am of flinging around 
such concepts as “spiritual,” “holiness,” 
“holy spirit,” and, above all, the term 
“God,” more to conceal, than to reveal 
what he had in mind makes as much 
sense as to accuse him of highway 
robbery. 

The truth is that Ahad Ha-am was 
no less a believer in God than Kurz- 
weil himself claims to be. If he was as 
much influenced by Spencer and Dar- 
win, as Kurzweil maintains he was, he 
could not help believing in God. 
Though both Spencer and Darwin did 
not accept the naive traditional view 
of God, they were not atheists. At bot- 
tom, the “agnosticism” which Spencer 
professed was not very different from 
that which Maimonides made obliga- 
tory for Jews to profess with regard 
to the conception of God. For, did not 
Maimonides insist that all we can know 
metaphysically about God is what he 
is not, rather than what he is? That is 
tantamount to what Spencer has to say 
about God as being “unknowable.” 
What Spencer actually believed is sum- 
med up in the following statement: 
“Belief in a Power which transcends 
knowledge is that fundamental element 
in Religion which survives all its 
changes of form. This inexpugnable 
belief likewise proved to be that on 
which all exact Science is based”, (First 
Principles, p. 506). Does that sound 
like atheism? But, of course, Spencer 
and Darwin are only “second and third 


rate philosophers,” according to Kurz- 
weil. 
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A case in point is a practical question 
that arose concerning the use of the 
term “religion,” when Ahad Ha-am, as 
a trustee of the Haifa Technicum, had 
to take a stand on the advisability of 
requiring students who applied for 
admission “to look upon religion with 
love and respect.” Despite the goadings 
of some of his friends, he refused to 
make an issue of the use of the word 
“religion” and to insist that the word 
“Judaism” be put in its place. “After 
all,” he wrote to Schmarya Levin, “I 
cannot see any hypocrisy in permitting 
the term religion to stand. In the final 
analysis, do we not all look upon reli- 
gion with love and respect? For some 
of us religion is the legal commentary 
of Peri Megadim, and for others it is 
Isaiah and Jeremiah. We are nation- 
alists who take our stand on the basis of 
history, and not Yiddishist nationalists 
like those of the Bund.” 

The most important constructive idea 
in Ahad Ha-am’s pattern of thought is 
that of religious pluralism. He was first 
to promulgate the principle that the 
unity of the Jewish people must hence- 
forth be regarded as compatible with 
religious diversity. He saw clearly that, 
if there was to be a future for the Jew- 
ish people in Eretz Yisrael or outside 
it, Jews must realize that it was impos- 
sible to expect everyone to subscribe to 
the supernatural version of life and the 
destiny of the Jewish people, and that 
it was equally impossible to expect 
everyone to subscribe to the modern 
naturalist version of Judaism. That a 
spiritual nation might harbor both 
supernaturalist and naturalist versions 
of religion was a novel idea in his day, 
indeed, so novel that it seemed to be 
missed even by some of his disciples. 
And it is still so novel an idea in our 
day that a highly versed scholar in 


European literature like Kurzweil fails 
to grasp it. 


Ill 


Ignoring all irrelevancies in Kurz- 
weil’s article, we note that the main 
indictment of Ahad Ha-am is contain- 
ed in the very title of the article. Ac- 
cording to that title, Ahad Ha-am taught 
that Judaism was “a manifestation of 
the national-biological  will-to-live.” 
Kurzweil does not quote a single pas- 
sage verbatim from Ahad Ha-am’s writ- 
ings to document that accusation. He 
merely takes out a few phrases from 
one of Ahad Ha-am’s essays, tears them 
out of context, as will now be shown, 
and distorts their significance. 

There are two references in Ahad 
Ha-am’'s writings to “a national-biologi- 
cal will-to-live,” but not in connec- 
tion with Judaism. Judaism is to Ahad 
Ha-am very specifically the organic 
totality of Jewish culture, including 
history, religion, literature, law, folk- 
ways, sense of destiny, and whatever 
else—all of which are the products of 
the Jewish will-to-live. A 
“mechanical, biological will-to-live’, to 
use Kurzweil’s phrase, is very definitely 
unconscious. The biological will is rec- 
ognized by Ahad Ha-am, not as giv- 
ing rise to Judaism, but as playing a 
role in two specific phenomena of Jew- 
ish life, which have nothing to do with 
Judaism as such, 


conscious 


The first phenomenon is the tendency 
of Jews, in countries where they have 
gained emancipation, to try to justify 
their remaining Jews, by pointing to 
the particular contribution which they 
are in a position to make toward true 
religion. Ahad Ha-am exposes the soph- 
istry of such rationalization. Had we 
not been born Jews, he contends, and 
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had we not inherited the collective will- 
to-live as Jews, we would not think up 
any such reasons. It is the unconscious 
will-to-live that impels us to remain 
Jews. 

To fortify his argument he quotes at 
great length from an article by a rabbi 
which appeared in Brill’s Monatschrift, 
1898, in answer to the question of why 
we should remain Jews. To quote only 
an excerpt from that quotation: 

“Why? As a rule, we say because Jud- 
aism teaches true monotheism and the 
highest ethical principles. Because Juda- 
ism has a mission to the world... . This 
is what I would answer myself and 
others. Nevertheless, those are not the 
real reasons....We were not asked be- 
fore we were born, ‘Do you want to be 
Jews? Do you prefer the teachings of 
Judaism?’ ” 

“Now we ask ourselves why we should 
remain what we are....What a strange 
question to ask? As well ask the fire 
why it burns, or the sun why it shines, 
or the tree why it grows, as ask a Jew 
why he wants to be a Jew. We cannot 
be other than what we are... Because 
a power stronger than we are ties us 
to Judaism... . Because this will-to-be-a- 
Jew is a natural force within us; it is the 
source of our life.... The main motive 
is a Jewish feeling, an instinctive inde- 
finable feeling. Call it by whatever name 
you will: blood-kinship, racial feeling, 
national-spirit. Best call it the Hebrew 
heart.” 

The second phenomenon in which 
Ahad Ha-am recognized the biological 
will-to-live as Jews was the movement 
led by Dubnow to develop a conception 
of the Jews as a spiritual nation that 
could be at home wherever it was per- 
mitted to develop its own cultural life 
(IV p. 106). That involved accepting 
Diaspora, even without Eretz Yisrael, if 


need be, as a permanent condition of 
Jewish national survival. It is in that 
connection that Ahad Ha-am points to 
the functioning of the biological or 
unconscious will-to-live of the Jewish 
people. This unconscious will-to-live, he 
suggests, is ready to accept as a perma- 
nent condition Jewish survival in the 
Diaspora, although the conscious will- 
to-live refuses to accept it. 

It is therefore evident that Ahad Ha- 
am never regarded the biological or un- 
conscious will-to-live as the source of 
Judaism, or Judaism as a manifestation 
of a biological or unconscious will. He 
merely intended to expose the sophistry 
behind all attempts to explain our re- 
maining Jews on rational instead of ex- 
istential grounds. He, likewise, wished 
to account for what seemed to him un- 
accountable, namely, that a clear-head- 
ed thinker like Dubnow should recon- 
cile himself to the acceptance of a per- 
manent Diaspora. Yet that essay about 
Dubnow is the main source of Kurz- 
weil’s indictment of Ahad Ha-am. It 
is, indeed, amazing how Ahad Ha-am 
should have thus anticipated the Freud- 
ian discovery of the role played by the 
unconscious in finding “good” reasons 
for whatever it desires. But concretely, 
Ahad Ha-am maintained that Judaism 
existed for the Jewish people and not 
the Jewish people for Judaism. That is 
analogous to what we find in Rabbinic 
literature, to the effect that the Torah 
exists for Israel and not Israel for the 
Torah. 

“I know why I should remain a Jew,” 
he writes, “or rather I do not under- 
stand the meaning of that question as 
little as I would understand the ques- 
tion why I should remain the son of 
my father. That does not prevent me, 
however, from passing judgment, in ac- 
cordance with what I think, on the 
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beliefs and doctrines which my ances- 
tors transmitted to me, without fearing 
that I thereby break my ties with my 
people. I may even accept the scientific 
heresy (which denies the operation of 
purposive ends in nature) identified 
with the name of Darwin, without 
thereby impugning my Judaism.” (Vol. 
I. p. 132). 

This last statement makes it quite 
clear that it could never have occurred 
to Ahad Ha-am to declare his, or any- 
body else’s Judaism as a “manifestation 
of the national biological will-to-live.” 
As a matter of fact, he was so convinced 
that the biological will-to-live was not 
enough to save Judaism that all his 
energies were bent on having our peo- 
ple achieve a conscious or purposeful 
will-to-live. He was extremely concern- 
ed over the fact that the eschatological 
conception of Jewish destiny, with its 
hope centered on the hereafter, had 
limited the Jew’s conscious will-to-live 
to the individual self. The only hope 
for a Jewish future, he stressed again 
and again, lay in the Jews’ cultivating 
a purposeful will-to-live, in which they 
identified themselves with the entire 
Jewish people, its past, present and 
future. 

How remote Ahad Ha-am’s concep- 
tion of the Jewish will-to-live is from 
being biological is strikingly demon- 
strated in the opening essay of his four 
volume series known as “At the Cross- 
roads” (Al Parashat D’rachim). In 
that essay, Ahad Ha-am points out that, 
as a result of the abnormal conditions 
forced on the Jews through exile and 
dispersion, they have lost their collec- 
tive will-to-live as a nation. The Mosaic 
Torah makes national prosperity in 
Eretz Yisrael the purpose of all its pre- 
cepts and teachings. After the destruc- 
tion of the First Commonwealth, how- 


ever, the individual Jew became inter- 
ested in his own well-being and hap- 
piness as the reward for obeying God's 
will, and still later, he transferred his 
expectation of reward to the hereafter, 
Our people, Ahad Ha-am maintains, 
must now be cured of this deterioration 
of their collective will, if they are to 
succeed in their ancient 
homeland, It is a serious mistake to en- 
courage their settling in Eretz Yisrael 
by promising them personal comfort 
and material success. He makes it clear 
that while he does not as yet expect the 
average Jew to become nation-minded, 
he does expect that of the Zionist lead- 
ers, teachers, writers and organizers. 

Can a plea like the foregoing for the 
repudiation of egoistic aims as a pre- 
requisite to the rebuilding of Eretz 
Yisrael emanate from a man who re- 
garded Jewish survival as a result of a 
biological will-to-live? It must be re- 
membered that this plea is not merely 
incidental. It is the one theme on which 
Ahad Ha-am plays numberless varia- 
tions. Only some emotional block could 
have blinded Kurzweil from grasping 
such a strikingly clear idea and missing 
its dominance in everything that Ahad 
Ha-am has to say. 

How groundless is Kurzweil’s attack 
on Ahad Ha-am becomes evident, when 
we read what Ahad Ha-am has to say 
in the introduction to the second edi- 
tion of his essays, concerning the role 
which the sense of purpose has played, 
and must continue to play, in Jewish 
survival: “Before the days of the Eman- 
cipation,” he writes, “our forebears 
never hoped that there would be an 
end to the hatred (against them), or 
that they would find repose among the 
nations. They were, nevertheless, able 
to endure that hatred and the outward 
status of inferiority, without acquiring 
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thereby a sense of inner moral inferior- 
ity, because they well knew for the sake 
of what they were suffering. They be- 
lieved with their whole heart that their 
outward degradation was a means to 
their salvation, that a great and sacred 
truth had been entrusted to them, 
which the outside world did not rec- 
ognize. They therefore upheld the ban- 
ner of that truth with great moral 
courage, though they lacked physical 
power, and for its sake ‘were slain all 
day long.’ They knew that there was 
a moral purpose to their existence in 
the world as ‘a unique treasure’... . 
“Now after our short-lived dream of 
the Emancipation, we have again be- 
come aware that it is impossible for us 
to find repose in the lands of our disper- 
sion. But we have in the meantime lost 
the moral strength which our forebears 
possessed. Through association with 
non-Jewish life and culture, we have 
ceased to believe that the rest of the 
world ‘worship vanity and emptiness,’ 
and that only we are in possession of 
the truth. That is why the Jewish na- 
tional hope has waned in the hearts of 
many of our people. All that is left to 
them is the negative awareness that we 
survive, because we cannot die, because 
the national feeling has not ceased to 
live in our hearts and to separate us 
from the nations. But this negative 
awareness is not enough, (ital. ours) 
The national feeling is the cause of our 
existence, but the heart which is full 
of pain and vexation cannot find rest 
in merely knowing the cause: it seeks 
also a purpose for our existence amid 
such terrifying conditions.... No won- 
der, therefore, that we find it much 
harder to endure the sufferings of bond- 
age than did our forebears. The yoke 
of exile seems to us no longer endurable, 
because we lack a national ideal... . 


We must, therefore, revive our nation- 
al spiritual ideal as well as the body of 
the nation itself.” 

How does the foregoing square with 
Kurzweil’s statement: “Ahad Ha-am re- 
duced Judaism to its purely national 
significance. By completely ignoring 
its religious content, he raises the bio- 
logical mechanistic principle, the will- 
to-live to the status of supreme mover 
in the history of our people. That prin- 
ciple becomes in the depths of the spirit 
of the people the ‘ Keeper of Israel,” 
that “neither slumbers nor sleeps.” 


IV 


No one recognized as clearly as did 
Ahad Ha-am that, as little as a nation 
can be born in a day, so little can it be 
reborn within that time. He warned 
our people that, if they attempted to 
migrate en masse to Eretz Yisrael, they 
would merely transfer there all the 
social and spiritual problems which 
have plagued them since the uniform- 
ity of Jewish life ceased to be a fact. 
Only as Jews underwent a complete re- 
construction in their understanding of 
themselves, of their history, and their 
destiny, would they qualify for settle- 
ment in Eretz Yisrael. Those who would 
settle there would then act as a catalyst 
on the Jews in the Diaspora, and pre- 
cipitate the needed changes in their 
Jewish attitudes and activities. 

Suppose, for the sake of argument, 
that this type of spiritual Zionism lack- 
ed, as Kurzweil contends, the realism 
of Herzl’s political Zionism, that it was 
utopian, and insensitive to the tragic 
and urgent realities which demanded, 
for the time being, complete oblivious- 
ness to considerations of the spirit and 
to the need of having the Jewish people 
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justify its claim to being the élite among 
nations. Herzl did undoubtedly prove 
to be more realistic, when he reduced 
the problem of Jewish life to the task 
of biological survival. Is it not possible 
to recognize the towering personality 
and genius of Herz] without belittling, 
as Kurzweil does, the contribution of 
Ahad Ha-am to the modern rebirth of 
the Jewish people? Must our admiration 
for Nehemiah be expressed at the ex- 
pense of Ezra? Why engage in compar- 
isons of this kind at all? 

Somehow, with all the utopianism of 
Ahad Ha-am’s 


has proved to be of as practical a char- 


‘spiritual Zionism,” it 


acter in saving Judaism and the Jewish 
people as Herzl’s political Zionism has 
proved to be in saving Eretz Yisrael. It 
is only the vulgarization of Ahad Ha- 
am’s conception of Zion as a spiritual 
center that lends itself to such lampoon- 
ing as Kurzweil administers to that con- 
ception. Ahad Ha-am states as plainly 
as words can convey that what he envi- 
sions is the effect which Zion is bound 
to have on the Jews in the Diaspora, 
as a result not of Zion’s interest in them, 
but of their interest in Zion. He did not 
have in mind converting Zion into a 
magnified Hebrew University. 

It is a fact that for the last half-cen- 
tury the project of reclaiming Eretz 
Yisrael has had the vitalizing influence 
on Jewish life throughout the world, 
Ahad 


That influence is due not so much to 


which Ha-am clearly foresaw. 
what Zion has contributed to Jewish 
life, but rather to what it has elicited 
from Jewish life. That makes of Zion a 
center of Jewish life. What, if not Zion, 
can act henceforth as a means of unify- 
ing the scattered elements of Jewry, 
amid all their diversities of background 
and outlook? 


V 
The same blind spot which leads 
Kurzweil to devaluate Ahad Ha-am’s 
share in the modern rebirth of the Jew- 
ish people prevents him from apprecia- 
ting Ahad Ha-am’s role in the evolu- 
tion of Judaism. Hence the subtitle of 
Kurzweil’s article: “Critical Comments 
on Ahad Ha-am’s Doctrine of Continu- 
ity.’ “This essay,” Kurzweil tells us at 
the conclusion of his article in Judaism, 
“is written from the point of view of 
Judaism as an absolute religious value. 
It has sought to prove that the attempt 
to see in Ahad Ha-am’s theory of Jewish 
continuity a true educational goal is 
founded in error. In the meantime, his 
teaching has become sheer anachro- 
nism,” 

Even a Roman Catholic, criticising 
a Luther or a Calvin would have more 
sense than to admit that he does not 
think it necessary to divest himself of 
his assumptions concerning the absolute 
authority of the Church. If he expected 
his strictures to be taken seriously, he 
would make a sincere attempt to be as 
objective as possible, by freeing himself 
of all prepossessions, and try to prove 
that their revolt against the Vatican 
could have been averted. But appar- 
ently Kurzweil is so firmly convinced of 
the rightness of his own position, and of 
the wrongness of Ahad Ha-am’s, that 
he does not even deign to lay claim to 
being objective. 

Actually, neither Ahad Ha-am nor 
Kurzweil can escape the acceptance of 
some principle as ultimate, Ahad Ha- 
am regards the biological-national will 
as an ultimate, even if it does not de- 
termine the content and nature of Juda- 
ism. Kurzweil accepts some absolute 
truths as ultimate, because he considers 
them either supernaturally, or intuit- 
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ionally, revealed. The different ways, 
however, in which they both deal with 
their ultimate principles proves that the 
more learned obscurantism is, the more 
arrogant and intolerant it is. Whereas 
the more rational rationalism is, the 
more humble it is, and the more cog- 
nizant of its own limitations. 

Apart from prejudicing his own case, 
Kurzweil never makes clear what he 
means by describing Judaism as “an 
absolute value.” If he believes with all 
his mind and heart as did Isaac Breuer, 
whom he quotes as an authority, that 
every word in the Pentateuch was dic- 
tated by God to Moses, then what is the 
point in engaging in a long-winded 
argument to prove that Ahad Ha-am 
is wrong? Ahad Ha-am’s writings and 
activities are all based on the assump- 
tion that the Pentateuch is a human 
document which was compiled by many 
hands over a considerable period of 
time, perhaps even centuries. If there 
is to be any arguing with Ahad Ha am, 
from the standpoint of “Judaism as an 
absolute value” this assumption should 
be the question at issue. Breuer, at least, 
did try to prove that the Pentateuch 
was supernaturally dictated to Moses. 

Kurzweil does not know what to make 
of the fact that Ahad Ha-am insists on 
keeping the Jewish past alive in the 
Jewish consciousness, and, at the same 
time, does not hesitate to treat that past 
as partly outgrown and in need of be- 
ing reinterpreted, revalued and recon- 
structed. Ahad Ha-am recognized fully 
the centrality of religion in the Jewish 
consciousness. He no less emphasized 
the importance of always being cog- 
nizant of that fact. But he does not 
scruple to transform the traditional 
version of Jewish religion into an 
ethical and spiritual humanism. 


It is impossible to conceive spiritual 
humanism without the assumption that, 
for man to be man, he -must transcend 
himself, mot necessarily in a mystical 
or metaphysical sense, but in the sense 
of reaching out beyond himself in ever 
widening vistas of experience. The hu- 
man being no more creates that power 
of self-transcendence than he creates 
his power to live or to think. The power 
of self-transcendence is the divine in 
man. It is to God what the light in the 
electric bulb is to the electric current 
that courses through its filament. Not 
the existence of God is the manifesta- 
tion of what we think or feel, conscious- 
ly, but the conception or idea we have 
of God. Kurzweil fails to grasp this 
simple distinction between God as an 
existential reality and the idea we have 
of God. That may be due to the influ- 
ence of his German academic training. 

Kurzweil, in being scandalized by 
Ahad Ha-am’s spiritual humanism, be- 
trays a complete ignorance of the evolu- 
tion of religion, in general, and of Jew- 
ish religion, in particular. Evolution— 
an idea which Kurzweil abhors—hap- 
pens to have become an integral ele- 
ment in rational thought. He is so lack- 
ing in the comprehension of the proces- 
ses of growth and creativity that all he 
can find in Ahad Ha-am is the rejection 
of truths which God himself had re 
vealed to our ancestors at Sinai. The 
possibility that all that has been learn- 
ed from the objective study of the Bible 
and from the discoveries concerning all 
ancient religious traditions may have 
rendered the traditional account of our 
religious beginnings untenable, seems to 
be beyond Kurzweil’s range of under- 
standing. The fact that thousands of 
Jews who find themselves in that posi- 
tion wish to remain Jews, to retain their 
attachment to the Jewish people, and 
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to foster an intense awareness of its 
tradition appears to him as the height 
of absurdity. 

On the other hand, Ahad Ha-am con- 
ceives the tradition of a people as in- 
dispensable to its present and future 
as food is to the body. Like food, a 
tradition has to undergo the process of 
digestion. Only those ingredients of it 
which can be integrated into the living 
body of the people through the process 
of metabolism are retained. Reconstruc 
tion of experience is mental and spirit- 
ual metabolism. Ahad Ha-am_ thus 
depicts the personality of Moses merely 
to emphasize the fact that the ethical 
passion for righteousness must continue 
to figure in the Jewish consciousness. 
He likewise depicts the personality of 
Maimonides merely in order to stress 
the fact that there is a precedent for 
the synthesis of Judaism with rational- 
ism. To Ahad Ha-am, righteousness and 
reason happen to be the kind of abso- 
lute values that, deriving from the Jew- 
ish past, deserve and need cherishing 
and fostering in our day. 

By the same token, he would insist 
upon retaining the idea of God as ex- 
pressed in the monotheism of the 
Prophets. It is nothing less than libelous 
for Kurzweil to imply, as he does, that, 
according to Ahad Ha-am, the prophet- 
ic conception of God is of the same 
order as that of 


primitive religion 


which originated in fear, or is, at best, 
“one of the most creative manifestations 
of the power of the will-to-live of a gift- 
ed people.” Kurzweil evidently fails to 
realize that it is as possible for some 
people to stake their life on the con- 
ception of God as the Power that makes 
for righteousness and reason, as it is for 
others to do so on the belief that God 
revealed himself in thunder and light- 
ning on Mount Sinai. 


VI 


Ahad Ha-am, who served as a spirit- 
ual guide and source of inspiration to 
a Bialik, a Weizmann, an Ussishkin, a 
Schmarya Levin, a Buber, a Schechter, 
a Friedlaender, and a Magnes, to name 
only a few great leaders and builders 
of modern Israel, whose intellectual in- 
tegrity, moral passion and profound 
spirituality have helped to bring about 
the modern Jewish renaissance, well de- 
serves to live in the consciousness of the 
Jewish people. Kurzweil’s unwarranted 
and bitter attack on Ahad Ha-am serves 
a good purpose. It will help to awaken 
Ahad 
raise him to the position of lode-star 


an interest in Ha-am and to 
of the future generations of our people, 
as he was to the illustrious group of his 
followers who have helped to render its 
future secure. 
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THE PROPHETS’ MESSAGE OF PEACE 


MARGARETE SUSMAN 


hen the prophets spoke of the 
W Messianic kingdom of peace they 
envisioned a realm in which swords 
would be beaten into plowshares and 
spears into sickles. In our world the 
process is being drastically reversed: 
everything in nature which is destined 
to nourish and serve us and to make 
our life fruitful is turned into swords 
and spears and into even more ghastly 
weapons of murder, and the vision of 
the prophets seems but a dream. And 
one might as well admit it; if one ac- 
cepts that which is reality for us, their 
vision is only a dream. But what does 
that word mean? 

When the prophet Daniel interpreted 
King Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, he add- 
ed: “This secret is not revealed to me 
for any wisdom that I have more than 
any living, but to make known the in- 
terpretation to the king, and that thou 
mightest know the thoughts of thy 
heart.” That is to say that it is not out 
of his own knowledge that the prophet 
rears the powerful visions of reality 
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which he reveals to the king as the true 
content of his dream; he draws them 
out of the thoughts which were hidden 
in the heart of the king himself. The 
same holds true for the dreams which 
Joseph interpreted for Pharaoh, for 
they reveal nothing but the reality 
which slumbered in the inner recesses 
of Pharaoh's heart. Indeed, every inter- 
pretation (old or new) of a dream re- 
volves around the revelation of the 
thoughts of the dreamer’s heart. It is 
the direct perception of that which 
thinks within us before we think. In 
truth, what occurs in dreams are not 
deceptions and phantasies but the op- 
posite: the revelation of connections and 
dependencies which are too wide and 
too deep to be accessible to us in our 
waking life. This holds especially true 
for those interconnections which are of 
decisive importance in the shaping of 
our waking life. The fact that the 
dreams of both kings disclose the future 
of their peoples, i.e. that which concerns 
them most immediately and for which 
they bear the greatest responsibility, is a 
magnificent symbol. All genuine inter- 
pretation of dreams discloses to us a re- 
ality of which we had been previously 
ignorant but which henceforth demands 
of us that we administer and shape it. 

This dream sphere of a deeper, more 
real and challenging reality, which has 
been buried beneath our waking life, 
is precisely the truth sphere of the 
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prophets’ Messianic kingdom of peace. 
But the dream which they explicate is 
not the dream of any single heart, not 
even of the most generous and all em- 
bracing. It is certainly not the dream of 
the prophet himself which he raises to 
the light, but the dream of all humanity 
slumbering beneath the surface of all 
waking life in the unmeasured depth ol 
the human heart. The prophets, in their 
message of peace, touch the deepest, 


most sorrowtul 


passionate and most 
dream of mankind and raise it to the 
light out of the confusion and the dark- 
ness of the life of the unconscious. Isa- 
iah’s great final promise: ‘“‘and the Lord 
God will wipe away the tears from off 
all faces,”” of which it has been said that 
it has not touched the waking heart of 
any man, so truly expresses the deeply 
hidden original dream, that we think 
we can hear in it the heartbeat of hu- 
manity itself. 

This insight illumines the full scope 
of prophetic dream interpretation. Just 
as the interpretation of the kings’ dreams 
widens and clarifies the whole compass 
of life which has been entrusted to thei 
administration, even so does the proph- 
eternal 
dream of mankind, clarify human his- 
tory and thus create world history. No- 
where has this dream-revealed sphere 
found a more sober and disciplined ex- 
pression than in this mighty creation 
of politico-historical reality, this im- 
mense interpretation of history which 
embraces all times, even ours. 


etic spirit, rising from the 


This dream which discloses the his- 
tory of men to the prophets is the pri- 
mal law of our very heart, of which the 
bodily heart, gathering and unifying 
within itself the streams of life and send- 
ing them forth revitalised, is an apt 
symbol. In a torn and multiform world 
it represents the eternal dream of the 


One, the Perfect and the Saving. With 
this in mind Moses, standing amid the 
thunder and smoke of Mt. Sinai, bound 
God's law to man’s inner heart: “For 
this commandment which I command 
thee this day, it is not hidden from thee 
neither is it far off. It is not in heaven 
that thou shouldest say, who shall go 
up for us to heaven and bring it to us, 
that we may hear it and do it? Neither 
is it beyond the sea that thou shouldest 
say, who shall go over the sea for us and 
bring it unto us that we may hear it and 
do it? But the word is very nigh unto 
thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart, 
that thou mayest do it.” 

But if this infinitely difficult law is 
nonetheless so near to us, if it is the 
very law of our hearts, how then could 
it happen that our world is running 
amok against this law, against peace, 
against the One, the Perfect and the 
Saving? The answer is: the law has 
increasingly lost its power because other 
alien laws have become masters over the 
law which the prophets and seers have 
raised from the nethermost depths. For 
let us remember that peace is not a nec- 
essary and automatic state in nature and 
history. The history of peace among 
men is dark. It is the history of in- 
frequent moments of light and small 
islands in a sea of ruinous wars which 
have taken more and more fearful and 
inhuman forms. Nature is even less 
peaceful than history. History, at least, 
exhibits tentative approaches to peace, 
but nature is absolutely alien to it. 
Nature knows nothing of peace, it is 
full of struggle and conflict even in the 
apparently quiet and tender world of 
plants. All natural beings know only the 
one law of self-preservation and self- 
development, the law of growth and 
self-extension which inheres in every 
organic being from the most modest 
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plant to the highest organism known 
to us, i. e. man. The co-existence of 
these innumerable individual laws im- 
plies a constant struggle for living space, 
a dislodgement of other living beings, 
an unceasing tension and conflict. 

The recognition of this phenomenon 
has led the sages of all peoples and all 
times to speak again and again of the 
original sin of all individual existence 
which can be atoned only in death. 
“Things redeem each other in punish- 
ment and atonement according to the 
order of the times,” an early Greek 
thinker said and expressed in these 
words the great primal law of the cos- 
mos which decrees that the Individual 
must submit to the Universal. This is 
the Greek idea of justice—a universal 
justice which includes the individual, 
firmly and irrevocably. The result of 
this justice has been expressed by an- 
other Greek in the dictum, “War is the 
father of all things.” 

If this is true, it poses a new question. 
How was it possible for the prophets 
to penetrate the natural, war-like state 
of the world, grasp the deep-down 
heart's dream of peace and raise it as 
the guiding star in the infinite sky 
above? What miracle had to happen to 
mankind in order to permit the un- 
natural thought of peace to take root? 

Indeed, something took place which 
was, quite literally, unthinkable. No 
thinking, no cerebration of any kind 
could have access to that layer of man- 
kind’s experience from which the proph- 
ets create, and into whose abysmal dark- 
ness they descend in order to create out 
of light and darkness mankind's way in 
the world. 

What could the heathen, nature’s 
children, even when they were most 
spiritual—they who were completely 
under the sway of nature’s powers and 


dominations—think of the message and 
the demand of the one, invisible and 
supersensual God? They could not help 
but think it foolishness, because if 
one accepts (as they did) nature and 
its gods as the ultimate reality, one can- 
not perceive the One. The One and 
Eternal differs from all mythical gods 
not only by his invisibility, but by the 
fact that this invisibility furnishes the 
ultimate meaning for the ordering of 
human life. 

“Take ye therefore good heed unto 
yourselves; for ye saw no manner of 
similitude on the day that the Lord 
spake unto you in Horeb out of the 
midst of the fire.” This demand is put 
to us for the sake of our souls. And it 
is for the sake of our souls that the pro- 
hibition of image and similitude is 
pronounced. “Lest you corrupt your- 
selves, and make you a graven image.” 
It is not merely that the image misre- 
presents God who is without form; we 
ourselves are hindered by it in the serv- 
ice of God. Everything visible, every- 
thing still attached to nature must be 
kept far from the One, of Whom it is 
said: “Hear O Israel, the Lord Our God, 
the Lord is One.” 

The ancients have said that the full 
acceptance of this call means death. 
Indeed, it means the final surrender of 
life. But in order to understand the call 
in its full historical significance, it is 
necessary to pierce for a moment the 
fog and cloud of habit which surround 
this most fearful event despite its con- 
tinuous re-sanctification. We must en- 
deavour to imagine exactly what hap- 
pened when the call sounded for the 
first time in history. The heathen world 
is full of images and sorcery, witch- 
craft and magic, full of conflicting 
voices. It is a world in which every land- 
scape and village and even the passions 
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have their individual gods. A net of 
mutually combatting dominations, im- 
ages, spirits and sorceries has been cast 
over world, nature and hearts. In this 
world there suddenly rises above every- 
thing visible the invisible One who 
alone grasps all divinity of life and 
death to Himself and who, alone in his 
unattainable height and distance, re- 
veals Himself through his word, a word 
that has never been heard before, re- 
veals himself and 


demands uncondi- 


tional submission. 

Just as this call was not a one-time 
event, but constantly recurs, even so 
was the heathen world into which it was 
born, not just a specific historical world. 
It was our human world in general. 
In truth, the heathen world has remain- 
ed with us, it is the world of our experi- 
ence, for we always live in the multi- 
form. The One is always the alien, the 
absolutely inconceivable. Thus at every 
moment the call “Hear O Israel’”’ means: 
“Assume that position toward your God 
which alone is worthy of Him and of 
you.” For this ‘hearing’ does not denote 
a mere passive listening; it does not 
mean that I should listen as I listen to 
the words of men, to the noises about 
me which explain themselves as they 
enter my ear. On the contrary, it means 
that I can hear truly only when I do 
not listen to the noise of the world— 
when I reject it in order to become all 
ear for the One, for that which, out- 
shouted by the myriad voices of men, 
creatures and things, hovers above the 
face of the abyss and is infinitely difh- 
cult to hear. It comes to us so softly 
and so silently that, by itself, it is in- 
audible and I, concentrating all my 
strength, must tear it out of the confu- 
sion of voices about me. I must tear it 
out through readiness of mind, through 
openness of body and soul, if I am to 


hear the inaudible that calls out to me. 
All understanding is far behind me. 
Not to know God, not to see Him, but 
to perceive him and serve him—that is 
the innermost vocation of Israel. 

For, upon the “Hear O Israel” follows 
that which man is called to perceive: 
“God is One.” This “One” is the most 
powertul call out of the conflict and the 
sorrow of the Many and the Multiform 
to the One which has ever been sounded 
on earth. Here is the source of the 
prophets’ message of peace. It is identi- 
cal with the exhortation which follows 
it: “And thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thine heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy might.” This 
“all” signifies what the ancients meant 
when they spoke of the surrender even 
unto death. 

The unifying heart under the One 
God, that is the meaning of the word 
of creation: “God created man in his 
own image, in the image of God created 
He him.” This image after the image 
of God is no longer an image or a simi- 
litude, it is our life itself, it is our living 
and acting which must be shaped after 
the invisible face of God. No thought, 
no idea, neither form nor figure, but 
a face stands over Israel; a face we can- 
not see but which looks at us unceas- 
ingly. The world of the Bible is the 
world of the face: “The Lord make his 
face to shine upon thee” that is its own, 
innermost blessing. It is a face of such 
overpowering force that to look at it 
means death—and yet it is turned to- 
ward us, even as life itself turns its face 
toward us. Calling, demanding, loving, 
judging, it is the quintessence of every- 
thing which has or is a face: archetype, 
example of everything that bears a face, 
an unparalleled call to the evolution 
of Man. The face, gathering a collection 
of otherwise disharmonious features 
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around a living center into an entity, 
is the peace which has become visible. 
The blessing: ‘““The Lord make his face 
to shine upon thee and give thee peace” 
expresses the pure presence of peace: 
the meaning of the face writ large. 

The One Face can only be the one 
which is invisible. If it were visible, it 
would be just one among many, it could 
not be the One, the All and One Face. 
Our inability to see the Face constitutes 
the extreme call upon our life and the 
severest demand of the divine bidding. 
While he is alive no man can attain to 
the Face in whose image he is called 
upon to make himself over. Thus the 
individual life is ordered with reference 
to the Universal and the final meaning 
of life is shifted from the individual 
life to the Wholeness of life. Only the 
community can complete this journey. 
The individual becomes a link in the 
chain of redemption formed by the 
generations. 

This concept of justice differs radi- 
cally from the cosmic and tragic justice 
of the Greeks which makes man the 
measure of all things. This cosmic and 
tragic justice is one that can be visualiz- 
ed and seen. But the justice which the 
prophets demand can be neither visu- 
alised nor seen: God has not placed man 
into a ready-made reality, he must create 
it. Justice is, as yet, unrealized; and so 
is mankind: man has been entrusted 
with the task of bringing it into 
being. The existence of mankind and 
the peace of the world depend upon the 
realization of justice. This explains the 
fearful passion of prophetic annuncia- 
tion: the prophets are responsible before 
God and mankind for the nation which 
backslides time and again from the 
strict service of the One to that of the 


many, to the palpable and easy gods 
and images, thus missing the vocation 


of peace. The flaming wrath that fills 
their prophecies of divine retribution 
has its origin in their anxiety for man- 
kind which can come into true existence 
only if the demand for justice is ful- 
filled. 

The road to One Humanity does not 
begin with the spirit, which is far re- 
moved from reality, but with a living, 
actual, earthly people. But, in order to 
serve the aims of mankind, the very 
concept of ‘people’ had to be reversed 
in the case of this particular—and partic- 
ularly earthly—people. The magnificent 
jubilation: “Where is there another 
people on earth like Thy people 
Israel... redeemed from the heathens 
and their gods!” expresses precisely the 
conceptual reversal as it applied to 
Israel through the act of their election, 
an election which involved, by its very 
terms, the grave hardships of Israel's 
fate on earth. It is an election for peace, 
for a humanity united in peace. “Re- 
deemed from the heathens and their 
gods,” that means above all: redeemed 
from the deification of the folk, which 
is pure heathendom and _ inevitably 
leads to war. The prophets’ rejection 
of war and idolatry indicates clearly the 
rejection of any form of national cult. 
The most pious of the kings of Israel, 
the man who led God's war and who 
was blessed with love of men and whose 
dynasty bears the promise of the Mes- 
siah, is nonetheless not permitted to 
build the house of the Lord, because 
he is a warrior and his hands are stain- 
ed with blood. Thus, war is torn out 
from the very roots of the people which 
is called on to bring peace into being. 

The infinite distance between even 
the most exalted humanity and the 
divine demand remains intact. It is the 
consciousness of this abysmal distance 
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which is responsible for the primal 
pathos of Jewish existence, of its melan- 
choly, of its joy which is not of this 
world, and of its infinite hope. For at 
the bottom of the abyss there is revealed 
the eternal protest of Jewish truth, that 


the all-powerful law of God and the 


nethermost depth of the human heart 
are not separate: that the demand for 
the impossible—covered over and almost 
buried as it may be under the domina- 
tions, the possibilities and the realities 
of existence—still lives in the heart of 
man as its original ratson d'étre. 


TOYNBEE AND JUDAISM 


JACOB B. AGUS 


ll readers of Toynbee’s monumen- 
A tal work are impressed by the 
strong Christian bias that this great 
historian manifests. Though he repu- 
diates fundamentalism with the utmost 
scorn, he clings to the dogmatic view 
that the emergence of Christianity has 
rendered Judaism superfluous. By re- 
jecting its daughter-faith, Judaism not 
only stultified its past but forfeited its 
future. To be sure, he interprets the 
dogmas of Christianity in symbolical, 
psychological terms, denuding them of 
their literal historical significance; yet, 
he persists in regarding Jewry with 
contempt if not with malice—as if we 
were still to blame for rejecting and 
crucifying the now purely symbolical 
Savior. His words are reminiscent at 
times of that cynic who said: “I don’t 
believe that Jesus ever lived, but I still 
insist that the Jews killed him”. 

However, on the whole, the scornful 
references in this great historian’s work 
to Judaism or the Jewish people are 
not essential to his main thesis. They 
are attributable, for the most part, to 
the vein of poetic symbolism in which 
he prefers to write rather than to the 
profound insights whereby he discovers 
the articulation of meaning in the be- 
wildering mass of data furnished by 
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the diverse chronicles of mankind. Seen 
in the light of the essential ideas of 
Judaism, his philosophy of history is 
in line with the genuine impetus of the 
Hebrew prophets and of the master- 
builders of the Talmud. His monumen- 
tal achievement in marshalling facts and 
inferences from many different civili- 
zations should be carefully studied by 
Jewish scholars, and utilized in that 
transvaluation of popular dogmas that 
our generation is 
undertake. 


called upon to 
We can ill afford to ignore 
the abundant truths that his im- 
mense labors and brilliant genius have: 
amassed. 

We of the post-Hitler generation are 
fated to straddle one of the rare thresh- 
olds in history, when the opening of 
a new era permits a relatively large 
measure of freedom and choice. The 
disappearance of the Jewish “heartland” 
in Central Europe, the rise of the State 
of Israel and the emergence of American 
Jewry as the massive center of the global 
fellowship of Israel are all decisive fac- 
tors which imply the opening of a new 
and completely unprecedented era. 
Challenged as we are to interpret the 
meaning of the momentous facts for the 
guidance of our sorely tried people, we 
must make use of every helpful sugges- 
tion and every illuminating remark. 
The authentic genius of Judaism was 
reflected in the definition of the sage 
given in our Ethics—“he who learns 
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from all people”. But, already it is evi- 
dent that the superficial bias and the 
occasional note of scorn in Toynbee’s 
writings threaten to insulate the minds 
of our intellectuals against the impor- 
tant facts and judgments corralled by 
his genius. Unfortunately, those sweet- 
tempered sages who like Rabbi Meir 
know how “to cast away the shell and 
eat the kernel” are rare at all times, ex- 
ceedingly rare in our day. 

In this essay, the attempt will be made 
to indicate wherein Toynbee deals un- 
fairly with the Jewish people or with 
Judaism and then to call attention to 
the salutary insights that emerge from 
his analysis of the Jewish situation. 


II 


One of the distressing phrases that 
occur frequently in Toynbee’s study is 
the reference to modern Jewry as a “‘fos- 
sil of Syriac civilization’. In his analysis, 
Jewry is not the only such “fossil”, for 
the Parsees in India, the Nestorian 
Christians in the Near East and the 
Armenians in Turkey and Russia are 
also “fossils’’ of the same old civiliza- 
tion. The term “fossil’’ carries certain 
negative connotations, which the au- 
thor, soaring in his Olympian heights, 
overlooks. A “fossil” is in the first place 
a category which emerges out of the 
classification which he employs, having 
no existence in reality. Thus, if a civili- 
zation be defined as a large geographical 
area, sufficient to be taken as a “field of 
study” in its own right, then the inner 
life of the peoples comprising that civi- 
lization is relatively unimportant. In- 
deed, it was while Jewry formed part of 
the Persian empire, supposedly its “uni- 
versal state,” that Haman was able to 
point to it as a unique and intolerable 
foreign body, thrust amidst the one 


hundred and twenty seven provinces of 
the Iranian King of Kings. In terms of 
inner life, the gulf between Jews and 
pagans was deeper by far than any divi- 
sion between Greeks and Syrians, as is 
abundantly demonstrated by the fact 
that the Syrians and Greeks were largely 
intermingled in the Seleucid era while 
the Jews remained a “people that dwells 
alone” even in the heyday of Hellenistic 
predominance. 

In staking out his “fields of study”, 
‘Toynbee was concerned only with the 
externa: phenomena of language, cus- 
tom, the arts of industry and commerce 
and the nature of political and military 
contacts. Nor, was it to be expected that 
in so colossal an undertaking the author 
would retain the same attitude at the 
end of his work as he had at its begin- 
ning. In his concluding volumes, he 
maintains that it is a great religion 
which gives birth to a new civilization, 
not a decayed civilization that is saved 
and guarded by the “inner proletariat” 
through the medium of a “higher rell- 
gion.” The inner souj of a culture is, 
after all, more important than the ex- 
ternally observable data of a so-called 
civilization. For it is the soul that cre- 
ates the collective “style of life”. In 
terms of spiritual realities, it manifest- 
ly makes little sense to speak of Jewry 
as part of the Syriac civilization. 

The term “fossil” connotes not alone 
a fragment, but a lifeless curiosity that 
properly belongs in a museum of an- 
tiquities. This judgment again is justi- 
fied only in terms of the outer expres- 
sions and trappings of a civilization, 
not in terms of the inner life of Jewry. 
For Judaism did not simply remain 
fixed and frozen in the _ ideological 
molds of the Mishnah or the Talmud. 
Every intellectual movement that ruffl- 
ed the European ocean of thought and 
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feeling in the past fifteen centuries stir- 
red similar waves and tidal swells within 
the bays of Judaism. Primitive ration- 
alism had its champion in a Saadia 
and religious individualism in a Karaite 
movement; romanticism came in two 
fundamentally different versions in Ibn 
Gabirol and Halevi; ripe rationalism 
had its noble champion in Maimonides 
and mysticism its intricate theory and 
its occult visions in the various trends 
within Kabbalah and Hassidism. To be 
sure, in theory what Toynbee designates 
as the social force of “mimesis” was 
directed toward the past, but in practice 
“the past’”” was reshaped to conform 
with the changing conceptions of the 
good life. The “cake of custom” was 
not only radically broken by overt acts 
before the rise of Karaism and later the 
Reform movement, but the spirit in 
which the same customs were performed 
reflected the living play of opposing 
trends within the stream of Judaism. 
The mitzvoth may have varied only 
slightly, but the taamat Hamttzvoth 
(reasons for the commandments) were 
like an unfailing fountain of fresh 
waters. Even in the case of custom and 
ritual, the elimination of the whole 
domain of ritual purity in post-Talmud- 
ic days constituted a massive transforma- 
tion of Pharisaic piety, on a par with 
the substitution of prayer for animal 
sacrifices. But, the main expressions of 
the dynamic impetus in Jewish life oc- 
cured within the interior life, in keep- 
ing with the challenge of the contem- 
porary climate of ideas and sentiments. 
Jewry could be regarded as “fossiliz- 
ed” only if the intensity of life be 
measured by the vulgar yardsticks of 
the world, not if it be assayed in the 
delicate scales of spirituality. Yet, the 
basic bias of Toynbee is definitely in 
behalf of the values of the spirit. 


Actually, his judgment derives from 
an ambiguity in the use of the term, 
Judaism. At times, he equates Judaism 
with the ethnic culture of Jewry; at 
other times, he thinks of the Jewish 
faith as a separable pattern of ideas, 
which is included more or less in our 
modern Western culture. The elements 
of nationality—language, political organ- 
ization, common sovereignty, sense 
of ethnic kinship, he regards as a fos- 
silized part of the larger whole of the 
ancient Syriac civilization. The faith of 
Judaism is embraced for him within the 
general context of Christianity, that is 
“the consummation of all previous Jew- 
ish experience.” When he speaks of the 
four “higher religions” Islam, Hinduism, 
Buddhism, and Christianity, he assumes 
that modern Judaism is included within 
Christianity in the larger sense of the 
term. More recently, he has begun to 
speak of Judaism specifically as one of 
the great religions of mankind. But, the 
ambiguity of his original judgment 
persists—largely because he does not 
always bear in mind his own distinction 
between Judaism as a “higher religion” 
and the outer, civilizational elements 
of Jewish life. Within the Jewish relli- 
gion, there was no lack of what he de- 
signates as the mark of life, “dynamic 
movement”, occasioned by “creative 
individual personalities”, but up to the 
rise of the State of Israel in our own 
day, the civilizational elements of Jewry 
—the ethnic, popular base, language, 
residual self-government and social ways 
of life—were either retained in a dorm- 
ant atrophied state or else rejected in 
favor of corresponding elements borrow- 
ed from the environment. 

The Jewish people accepted without 
qualms Aramaic, Greek, Arabic, Span- 
ish, French, German and Persian as 
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their spoken tongues—creating in the 
course of time “Jewish” versions out 
of these languages. Along with the 
languages of their neighbors, they 
accepted the outer trappings of civili- 
zation, the ways of expressing joy and 
sorrow, dignity and humiliation that 
prevailed among their host-nations. 
Judging all things by the spiritual yard- 
stick of holiness, they esteemed most 
secular expressions of the “style of life” 
to be of no consequence. And when in 
the nineteenth century, Russian and 
Polish Jews resented so tenaciously the 
efforts of Nicholas I to foist upon them 
“German” garments, they clung to gar- 
ments which were originally Polish— 
the kapoto, the zhupitze, the shtraimel. 
Need we be reminded of the fact that 
it was the advent of the Haskalah, the 
movement of secular humanism which 
called attention to the study of gram- 
mar, of a “pure language”, of decorum 
and dignity in the “ways of the world’? 
If the intensity of civilization is assayed 
in the scales of the spirit, Jewish life 
all through the long dark ages was of 
the loftiest pitch, pure and without 
parallel. The atrophy of the outer civi- 
lizational elements in Jewish life, giving 
the appearance of fossilization to an 
outside observer, was itself due to the 
intense moralistic and pietistic stand- 
ards of value that prevailed within it. 


Iil 


The second judgment in Toynbee’s 
work which is extremely offensive is his 
comparison of the presumed expulsion 
of the Arab refugees from the State of 
Israel with the Nazi crime of systematic 
extermination of six million Jews. This 
judgment has already been subjected to 
scathing criticism by Marie Syrkin and 
others. No amount of subtle casuistry 


can possibly equate any wrong done to 
the Arabs with the systematic extermi- 
nation of the Jews in the ghettoes and 
the gas-chambers. Even to discuss such 
a comparison under any pretext is in 
the highest sense of the word sacrile- 
gious. 

At the same time, it is important for 
us to recall points that are overlooked 
by both sides 
troversy. 


to the Toynbee con- 


First, while the majority of Arab 
refugees left their homes and villages at 
the behest of their leaders, a goodly 
number were driven out in the heat of 
the battle by the Irgunists and others. 
Also, a considerable number were pan- 
icked into fleeing by atrocities of the 
type of Deir Yassin. These acts of ter- 
rorization were performed by indivi- 
duals, who were temporarily frenzied by 
fear and fanaticism, not by the calm 
decision of a responsible government. 
Nevertheless, these facts should not be 
ignored. 

Second, the debt owed to the Arab 
refugees should be acknowledged by 
Israel—quite apart from any relations 
with the neighboring countries. As to 
how the debt is to be discharged, in 
view of the changed circumstances in 
the past seven years, is a matter of detail. 
Israel should acknowledge in principle 
the right of the Arabs to return to their 
former homes, and should offer to co- 
operate with the agencies of the U.N. 
in determining the amount of compen- 
sation due in every instance. As a matter 
of inescapable reality, very few Arabs 
would find any opportunity for rein- 
tegration into the economy of the land 
of Israel. Even in the days of the Man- 
date, when Jewish immigration was con- 
ceded to be a “matter of right, not suf- 
ferance’, the principle of “economic 
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absorptive capacity” was in force. New 
homes will have to be found for most 
of the refugees in Jordan and other 
Arab countries, or perhaps overseas. 
But, in principle, it ill becomes us to 
dispute the right of all the refugees to 
return to their former villages and to 
enjoy absolutely equal rights and op- 
portunities in the land of Israel, pro- 
viding they accept the authority of the 
government and swear loyalty to it. The 
funds raised in America and other coun- 
tries should be placed at the service 
of all residents of the land of Israel 
without exception. By no stretch of 
logic or ethics, can the contradictory 
policy be justified of maintaining that 
the land of Israel is open for the emi- 
gration of Jews from the Western coun- 
tries, while there is no room for the 
people who were born and raised in 
the land. Several times, the State of Is- 
rael made overtures in this general di- 
rection, but not consistently. 

If there is one insight into the long 
history of our people that is incontro- 
vertible, it is that for us, faith and fate 
are mysteriously one and indissoluble. 
This is the one valid, vital core of the 
doctrine of the “chosen people”. What- 
ever is morally and spiritually true is 
also practically and politically wise. In 
the long run, it is hardly possible to 
doubt that the future of the State of 
Israel lies in an intimate integration 
of its people and its economy with that 
of its neighboring countries. An Israel- 
Arab partnership is not an unrealistic 
hope, and such a partnership is com- 
pletely unthinkable apart from a con- 
ciliatory policy, such as is here pro- 
posed. 

Some of us are beginning to forget 
—so short is popular memory under the 
stress of politics—that within the ori- 
ginal dream of Zion there was included 


the aspiration to reclaim morally and 
culturally the Arabs of Palestine in the 
spirit of true fraternity. Indeed, this 
noble ambition constituted part of the 
vision that lured the early Halutzim. 
Toynbee is dead wrong in speaking of 
the new Jew in Israel as “partly Ameri- 
can technician, partly Nazi Sicarii’’, for- 
getting so many other parts, especially 
the genuine core of idealistic Halutzim. 
But, let us ask ourselves if we are al- 
ways cognizant of the radiant fullness 
of the original dream, in which the 
word Zion stood not for a narrow na- 
tionalism but for all that was noble and 
true in our Jewish and humanistic herit- 
age? 

Toynbee and Parkes arrive at the 
conclusion that the Arabs of Palestine 
were in large part descended from the 
original inhabitants of the land of Is- 
rael. This opinion stated by them in the 
context of an anti-Israel argument 
should not be a shocking thought to 
Zionists. On the contrary, true or not, 
this theory constituted a major founda- 
tion for the belief that a genuine fra- 
ternal union of Jew and Arab in Pal- 
estine was possible. In a beautiful Yid- 
dish book, published by the Poalei Zion 
Party and authored by the present Pre- 
sident of Israel, Ben Zvi and the former 
Prime Minister, Ben Gurion, the same 
thesis is presented. (Eretz Yisroel, 
N. Y. 1918). The two most prominent 
leaders of the State of Israel maintained 
that the old Jewish peasantry survived 
all through the long Byzantine rule, 
either as nominal Christians or as Jews, 
and that their subsequent Arabization 
under Moslem rule was strictly super- 
ficial. “Apart from numerous admix- 
tures”, they conclude “the overhelming 
majority of the inhabitants of Palestine 
west of the Jordan are of uniform ap- 
pearance and racial descent, and in 
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their veins there flows without doubt 
a great deal of Jewish blood...” (p. 326) . 

In general, the leaders of the “Second 
Aliyah”, which was numerically small 
but very influential, were eager to ele- 
vate the status of the Arab inhabitants 
of the land. Their zeal for “the con- 
quest of labor” was in appearance only 
directed against the Arabs. In reality, 
it was aimed at the prevention of a pro- 
gressive helotization of the native pop- 
ulation. The correlative policy of the 
insistence on “Jewish labor” was a cam- 
paign to raise the living standards of 
the Arabs and to awaken within them 
visions of a better life. An eagerness to 
“bring light to the dormant East” al- 
ways formed part of the Zionist dream. 
It is already expressed with romantic 
fervor in little 


voluminous 


Frischberg’s classic, 


L’an and in the essays 
of M. L, Lilienblum. This note began 
to fade 18 years ago, when the Arab 
revolt was launched and when the dark 
clouds of Nazism rendered the Jewish 
problem so acute as to leave no room 
for any other ideal. But, we cannot con- 
sider the dream of Zion as a vision ful- 
filled, so long as the original inhabit- 
ants of Palestine live in temporary 
camps on its uneasy borders—to the 
State of Israel, a permanent threat, to 
the conscience of the Jew, a standing 
challenge. 


IV 


The third element in Toynbee’s pre- 
sentation which is irritating to the Jew 
is his persistent reference to religious 
persecution as Jewish in origin. Thus, 
he speaks of “Judaic intolerance in the 
ethos of Christianity” and “Judaically 
fanatical ferocity”, on the supposition 
that religious persecution was first prac- 


ticed by the Maccabees, when they im- 
posed Judaism by force on the inhabit- 
ants of Idumea, Galileee and several 
cities of the coast. In reply to this judg- 
ment which Toynbee borrows from Gib- 
bons, Mordecai M. Kaplan pointed to 
the persecutions of Antiochus, the re- 
current persecution of Christians by the 
pagan empire of Rome and to the 
Egyptian persecution of the followers 
of Ikhnaton. Professor Albright told 
this writer that Buddhism was driven 
out of India by persecutions which 
dwarf all the pogroms of Europe in 
scale and ferocity. One might also re- 
call in this connection the expulsion 
of Anaxagoras and the execution of Soc- 
rates, the expulsion of the worshippers 
of Isis from Rome and the many religio- 
ethnic civil wars within the Roman Em- 
pire. 

However, these answers do not dis- 
pose of the fundamental question raised 
by Toynbee—to wit, does the impetus 
of intolerance in Western society derive 
from its Jewish or its Hellenic fountain- 
head? Granted that Christianity is the 
synthetic product of Hebraism and Hel- 
lenism, does the Hebraic factor account 
for the occasional outbursts of intoler- 
ance in the Christian world? This ques- 
tion is not altogether academic, reflect- 
ing the operation of “poetic justice” in 
the affairs of mankind. It has contem- 
porary relevance, for history lives with- 
in us. If intolerance derives from a Ju- 
daic source, then the intensification of 
the influence of Judaism today is likely 
to encourage this malignant growth on 
the body of Western society. 

Happily, the reverse is the case. In- 
tolerance in Christianity derives in part 
from bibliolatry (the belief in the re- 
jection of Israel and in their guilt of 
deicide), in part from the Greek pen- 
chant for the casuistry of dialectics, in 
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part from the Roman Imperial drive 
for syncretism, acculturation and the 
final achievement of uniformity. All 
three elements are weakened whenever 
the Jewish tradition is appreciated and 
its impact felt. Historical Judaism is not 
to be indentified with any form of 
bibliolatry, for its insistence upon the 
Oral Law negated the worship of the 
letter. Take the case of Joshua and the 
extermination of the Canaanites. In the 
the Midrash, the harsh Biblical require- 
ment is softened in many ways. One 
homily insists that Joshua refused to 
fulfill the Mosaic command, declaring 
that the good God could not have order- 
ed so inhuman an act, and that God 
confirmed, in a vision, the intuition of 
Joshua (Tanhuma, Tzav). In general, 
the early Christians reverted to a primi- 
tive form of Judaism, because they re- 
pudiated the Oral Tradition. Thus, the 
entire theology of Paul is based upon 
a doctrine of sin and atonement by 
sacrifice that was outgrown in the oral 
tradition of the rabbis. Hence, the im- 
pact of Judaism is away from biblio- 
latry. Secondly, most of the contro- 
versies which divided the Christian 
world into warring camps hinged on 
the definition of dogmas. Judaism is 
notoriously lax in the definition of 
terms and in the crystallization of dog- 
matic beliefs. Thus, the controversy with 
the Arians, the homoousion—homoiou- 
sion controversy, etc. are hardly compre- 
hensible in Judaic terms. Lastly, the 
Roman heritage of Christianity is re- 
sponsible for the kind of zealotry that 
was embodied in the Westphalian Trea- 
ty—“cutus regio, etus religio”, a formu- 
lation which reflected the zeal of the 
politician and the bias of the adminis- 
tratoi, 


V 


Apart from these and similar inac- 
curacies, Toynbee’s juxtaposition of cor- 
responding events helps us to achieve 
a more comprehensive grasp of the na- 
ture of the Jewish people. The great 
merit of his work consists in the colla- 
tion of events and developments from 
many different areas and eras. It is now 
no longer possible to equate history as 
such with the particular history of West- 
ern Europe—as was done notably by 
Hegel, Vico and even Spengler. If his- 
tory is the record of the self-revelation 
of the Supreme Being, or of the human 
mind, then the events to be taken into 
consideration must include the history 
of societies in all ages and in all parts 
of the world. The globe-circling scope 
of Toynbee’s work and his detailed pro- 
gramatic approach have given a power- 
ful body blow to all forms of parochial- 
ism. 

The writing of Jewish history is par- 
ticularly susceptible to the distortion of 
parochialism. All who were raised with- 
in the domain of Jewish traditional 
ideas tend inevitably to regard the “uni- 
queness” of Jewish being as an axiom. 
The career of the Jew was different from 
that of all other historic groups, not 
only because it was the resultant of a 
unique combination of causes, but be- 
cause it bore the impact of a unique, 
mystical factor. While all groups and 
nations are unique in the sense of be- 
ing distinguished by a specific combina- 
tion of characteristics and qualities, the 
“uniqueness” of the Jewish people was 
presumed to belong to a different class 
altogether, for, so the traditional argu- 
ment ran, the very categories of thought 
by which other groups are understood 
cannot be applied to the “uniquely 
unique” Jewish people. We are not a 
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race, a nation or a religion, but some- 
thing su: generis—“‘a people that dwells 
alone and is not counted among the 
nations’, (Num. 23,9). 

This axiom of Jewish “uniqueness” 
is of course grounded in the language 
of the Bible, which speaks of the “cov- 
enant”, whereby Israel became “holy 
unto the Lord”. The prophets and teach- 
ers of Israel invariably stressed the con- 
ditional nature of the bond thus forged 
between the people of Israel and the 
Supreme Being. It is not the Jews that 
are unique, but the Torah as the Word 
of God and the Jews as the bearers of 
the Torah. “Are you not like the 
Ethiopians unto me, O people of Israel, 
says the Lord”, the prophet Amos de- 
clared, (Amos 9, 7). And the prophet 
Isaiah welcomed “the foreigners who 
join themselves to the Lord”, (Isaiah 
56, 6). For it is not the ethnic character 
of the Jew that is unique, but the re- 
ligious heritage bequeathed unto his 
charge. 

However, there was an inevitable am- 
biguity in the persistent Biblical refer- 
ences to the people of Israel as the “‘por- 
tion” of the Lord. Israel's choice is de- 
pendent upon its loyalty, but God is 
certain to see to it that this loyalty is 
eventually re-established. The Lord be- 
holds the people of Israel wallowing in 
its shame and agony, and He says, “in 
thy blood, thou shalt live. In thy blood 
thou shalt live”. Ezekiel 16,6). The an- 
cient covenant cannot be undone. Per- 
force, the Jews are now “a peculiar peo- 
ple”. Thus, the prophet Ezekiel rebukes 
those who counsel “let us be like the 
nations’, with the stern warning that 
there exists for the people of Israel no 
way out—"‘As I live, says the Lord God, 
surely with a mighty hand and an out- 
stretched arm, and with wrath poured 
out, I will be King over you”, (Ezekiel 


20,53). In the Talmud, we find the rab- 
bis disputing whether the Israelites who 
do not live by the Torah are still the 
“Lord's sons”. The prevailing opinion 
is affirmative, declaring that the Lord 
will cause to arise a potentate like Ha- 
man, who will compel the erring Isra- 
elites to return to the fold. Thus, the 
doctrine of the “treasured people” de- 
scended into both Christian and Tal- 
mudic tradition in a two-faceted form. 
The “uniqueness” or “peculiarity” of 
the Jewish people was attributed both 
to the people and to the tradition, In 
the Christian religion, the doctrine of 
the “chosen people” was transferred to 
the Church, with “Israel after the spirit” 
taking the place of “Israel after the 
flesh’’. Nevertheless, Paul continued to 
refer to the Jewish people as “the good 
olive tree” which will not fail to receive 
God’s grace again, once “the fullness 
of the Gentiles” have been redeemed. 
This unique status of the Jewish people 
in the divine scheme of things made it 
possible for the Christian countries of 
Europe to tolerate the existence of the 
Jewish community in their midst long 
after all other heresies had been ruthless- 
ly extirpated. In turn, the Jewish peo- 
ple, walled in by the gathering pressures 
of hate and envy, countered by strength- 
ening the conviction of their innate 
superiority over the Gentiles. Were they 
not of the “holy seed”, the only legiti- 
mate heirs of the Divine Promise, to 
whom belonged the irrevocable favor 
of the Lord and the ultimate triumph 
foretold by the prophets? 

Thus, it was on the ground of the 
metaphysical “uniqueness” of their be- 
ing that Jewish life was predicated both 
by Jews and Christians. In the course 
of time, this conviction accumulated 
ever deeper emotional overtones, so that 
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when the modern age dawned and the 
theological assumptions concerning Jew- 
ish “uniqueness” became vacuous, the 
feeling ot profound, cosmic distinction 
between Jew and Gentile was too strong 
to be given up. Thus, the modern ver- 
sions of the “meta-myth” were begun, 
insisting in their various ways that the 
Jew was metaphysically, mystically dif- 
ferent from the rest of the human race. 
Like the proverbial sneer of the Che- 
shire cat which remained long after the 
cat itself was gone, the complex of feel- 
ings regarding Jewish “uniqueness” 
persisted among both Jews and Christ- 
ians down to our own day. 

In the modern world, this emotional 
complex was sustained by the several 
ways in which the Jewish situation dif- 
fered from that of other groups—lack 
of a territorial center, economic special- 
ization, religious belief, different ethnic 
origin, etc. To anti-Semites, this “meta- 
myth” was the axiom upon which the 
“ideologies”, ranging from Fichte to 
Wagner and from Nietsche to Rosen- 
berg, were based. To many Jewish 
romanticists, the “meta-myth” appeared 
in roseate colors, as a column of light 
in the wilderness. No longer believing 
in the dogmas of Judaism, they found 
a secure anchorage for their feelings in 
the “unique” qualities of the “Jewish 
soul”. Cultural Zionism of the brand 
of Ahad Haam and Buber embraced the 
“meta-myth” in their philosophy, con- 
tending that the Jewish soul is some- 
how different from that of other nations. 
Some political Zionists today still cling 
to the proposition that the Jew cannot 
possibly dwell in peace with other na- 
tions. Ultimately, they insist, the Dias- 
pora will be liquidated, because the 
difference between Jews and Gentiles 
are radical and irreconcilable. Other 


national groups may commingle to pro- 
duce the American nation; but not jew- 
ry, lor it is “unique”. 

Toynbee points out that this appear- 
ance of “uniqueness” is due to the form 
of community organization which arose 
in the “Syriac” civilization and which 
attained its highest development in the 
Ottoman empire. In that extensive 
dominion, everybody belonged to one 
or another “millet’—a_ religio-cultural, 
ethnic unit. The “millets’’ were not 
divided according to territory, and in 
many instances, economic specialization 
accompanied national differentiation 
and religious allegiance. The head of 
the millet demanded many-sided loyalty 
from its members. In turn, he was held 
responsible for the actions of his people. 
The impact of Western nationalism 
upon the “millet” system was invariably 
disastrous. As proof, one _ instances 
first, the fate of the Greeks and then, 
the massacre of the Armenians. Toyn- 
bee regards it as a simple law that 
“the destructiveness of nationalism was 
proportionate to the degree of discrep- 
ancy between the ideal of Nationalism 
and the local state of existing geograph- 
ical and political facts...” (p. 296, 
Vol. VIII). 

On this view, the Jewish community 
represented a group of people possessing 
a common ethnic consciousness, a com- 
mon faith and preponderantly certain 
common arts and skills in the economy 
of the nation. The advent of Western 
democracy and nationalism rendered 
the Jewish “millet” untenable as a form 
of organization. Both the ideals of free- 
dom and fraternity, which are the vital 
essences of democracy and nationalism 
respectively, militated against the pre- 
servation of a self-enclosed group. Thus, 
the impact of nationalism forced a 
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choice upon the Jewish Diaspora—to 
become part of the nations among 
whom they lived, in the true spirit of 
fraternity and without any political 
hyphenation or emotional reservation, 
or to withdraw from the West into 
Palestine, for the building of the Jewish 
nation. Both alternatives were embrac- 
ed by different sections of the Jewish 
Diaspora. There is logic in either alter- 
native, but not in holding on to both 
horns of the dilemma simultaneously on 
the plea that we are a “unique” species. 
The quality of “uniqueness” is alto- 
gether legitimate in the vertical dimen- 
sion of ideas and culture, for then the 
achievements of one group are held out 
as the potential possessions of all groups. 
But, “uniqueness” as an innate quality 
of being is exclusive in character, invid- 
uous in intent, invariably offensive. 

As to the State of Israel, Toynbee’s 
low opinion of its prospects are totally 
unwarranted, Seven years is an exceed- 
ingly brief period in the life of a nation. 
In the long memory of the ancient peo- 
ples of the Near East, it is but as the 
flick of an eyelash. It is still possible 
to labor for the consummation of the 
ancient hope of Arab-Israel symbiosis, 
with the Israeli bringing to the Arab 
world the technical competence of the 
West, and the Arabs regaining by these 
contacts their ancient greatness. The 
inflamed passions on both sides of a 
bizarre and precarious border are the 
inevitable outcome of a war which was 
never ended. In the long run, however, 
we may look forward to the reassertion 
of those fundamental factors which 
necessarily make for Arab-Jewish co- 
operation. 


VI 


Insofar as the Jewish Diaspora is con- 
cerned, Toynbee’s analysis is happily 


stimulating and hopeful. In the first 
place, he looks to the Jews of the Dias- 
pora to make their contribution to the 
general awakening of religious feeling 
that he deems to be one of the great 
needs of mankind. This religious revival 
must be steered away from dogmatic 
uniformity and from _ preoccupation 
with ritual niceties. It is a rebirth of the 
spirit of religion that is desperately 
needed, not the intellectual “hardening 
of the arteries”, that fundamentalists of 
all stripes mistake for religion. Such a 
renascence of faith, the Jew of the 
Diaspora helps to bring into being not 
only by virtue of his spiritual travail, 
but by his very presence in the heart of 
the Christian community. The rise of 
a modern synagogue in the midst of a 
forest of diverse churches reduces the 
common denominator of the American 
faith from the particularistic Christian 
level to that of an all embracing religion 
of humanity. Within the Judeo-Christ- 
ian tradition, the strength of the Jewish 
pole, makes for an emphasis on univers- 
ality, rationality and inter-faith under- 
standing. This role of the Jewish Dias- 
pora is presented in even bolder relief 
by Toynbee’s conception of the creative 
function of minorities. Humanity rises 
in the scale of culture through the 
labors of minorities, who react to the 
challenge of partial displacement from 
the general society by projecting a high- 
er level of civilization, in which they 
can be at home, along with the rest of 
humanity. Thus, we are bidden to think 
of the Jewish group as a “creative 
minority” in behalf of those ideals and 
instruments which make for a better 
world. 


In the second place, Toynbee points 
out that the Jewish Diaspora foreshad- 
ows the society of the future, helping to 
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project some of the lines along which 
it is likely to be built up. Certain it is 
that nationalism cannot bring peace or 
well-being to mankind. The One World 
which is even now undergoing its birth 
pangs will have to allow for the inter- 
penetration of ethnic groups, geographi- 
cally and politically, with culture and 
religion becoming the sole preoccupa- 
tion of the distinctive groups of man- 
kind. Thus, the Jewish Diaspora, if it 
succeeds in staying free from the virus 
of nationalism, can help to keep alive 
the one great hope for the future. It 
represents the pattern whereby an eth- 
nic group transfers its collective ambi- 
tion from the domain of politics to the 
ethereal spheres of culture and religion, 
from the horizontal pushing of elbows 
for an ever large place in the sun, to the 
vertical ascent of the spirit. Jewry can 
show the way if it avoids the pitfalls 
at both sides of the highway—if it does 
not deny its ethnic base and if it places 
its ethnic consciousness into the service 
of universal religion. 


Vil 


In the third place, Toynbee regards 
anti-Semitism as a transitional stage in 
the mutual adjustment of Jewish and 
Westernn society. He sees the contact of 
the two societies as falling into three 
Stages—stage one, when the host-society 
is underdeveloped and Jews are wel- 
comed for their skills and commercial 
enterprise; stage two, when the host- 
society desperately tries to achieve the 
same skills and crafts as the Jews already 
possess; stage three, when the host- 
society is already highly developed 
industrially and educationally; no long- 
er being fearful of Jewish competition. 
In the first stage, Jews are welcomed; 


in the second, they are resented; in the 
third, they are accepted since their oc- 
cupational pattern is no longer signifi- 
cantly different from that of the rest of 
the population. This three-stage view 
of Jewish-Gentile relationships may be 
favorably contrasted with the pessimistic 
two-stage view that occurs so frequently 
in European Zionist literature. To 
Toynbee, Jewish Diaspora existence is 
not an unnatural phenomenon; most 
certainly, it is not doomed to disaster. 
Indeed, it is richly blessed in dignity, 
in universal significance and in the op- 
portunities for spiritual growth. 

In the most profound and real sense, 
Toynbee’s main theses are faithful to 
the spirit of our Holy Scriptures and to 
the spiritual genius of Judaism. When 
our forefathers gave utterance to their 
innermost soul by their insistence on 
the unity of God, they expressed their 
conviction that the forces of evil, too, 
somehow play their part as messengers 
of God. Satan, in the Book of Job, 
stands among the good angels of the 
Lord and his activity results in the en- 
hancement of the Lord’s work. As the 
Baal Shem Tov expressed this belief, 
“evil is a stool for the good”. Thus, 
Toynbee sees the whole course of hu- 
man events exemplified in that marvel- 
ous myth of Eve and the serpent. Man- 
kind in the Garden of Eden is society 
in its primitive state of passivity (“yin” 
state). Then, the devil enters to disturb 
the peace and to challenge the compla- 
cency of the human couple. Their be- 
liefs are shattered, their plodding rou- 
tine is interrupted. Out they wander 
into the open world, where by the 
“sweat of their brow” they produce 
civilization. For it is the distinguishing 
mark of a vital civilization that it is 
unconstrained by the straitjacket of 
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habit, it is tense with energy, because its 
equilibrium has been disturbed, vibrant 
with visions of the future, because it 
is aware of ills in the present. In con- 
trast, a primitive society is marked by 
well travelled ruts and covered over 
with the white frost of the “cake of 
custom”. 

The same thought permeates our sac- 
red literature. While in some Talmudic 
passages and in the Kabbalah, the sin 
of Adam and Eve is represented as a 
catastrophe, which ushered in the twin 
evils of sin and death (Shabbat 146a) 
the predominant emphasis in the Ag- 
gadah is on the virtue of adversity. 
“When the Holy One, Blessed be He, 
said to Adam, ‘thorns and briars thou 
shalt cause to grow in order to eat’, 
tears streamed from his eyes. ‘Shall I 
and my donkey eat from the same 
trough?’ When the Lord added, ‘with 
the sweat of thy brow, shalt thou eat 
bread’, he was comforted.” (Pesahim 
118a). Man’s very inability to live off 
the wild vegetation on the face of the 
earth and his consequent travail in the 
search of food are the root-causes of 
civilization. 

That suffering is frequently the source 
of greatness is an authentically Jewish 
doctrine. In Catholic thought, grinding 
poverty and widespread pain, are not 
considered to be evil in themselves. In 
the Protestant emphasis on inwardness, 
all attention was focused on the career 
of the individual soul, not on the evils 
of society. Judaism did not retreat from 
the turmoil of society to the citadel of 
the soul nor did it discount human suf- 
fering with Olympian dogmatic assur- 
ance, but it taught the possibility of 
transmuting pain into spiritual great- 
ness. If our suffering is productive of 


deepened fervor in prayer or a more 


comprehensive grasp of the Word of 
God, then it belongs to the category of 
“the pains of love’. If not, then our 
suffering can only be designated as “the 
pains of rebuke” (Berachot 5a) (Het- 
dentum, Christentum, Judentum by 
Max Brod). 

Many are the passages in which our 
Sages expressed the historic insight that 
suffering is the prelude to greatness. 
“Three great gifts 
Israel, and all 


were given unto 


were granted only 
through suffering—Torah, the Land of 
Israel, the World to Come”, (Berachot 
5a). The Jewish people knew them- 
selves to be the paradox of destiny— 
“chosen” of the Lord, they were the 
“martyr-race”, like that sorely stricken 
patient of whose life all doctors despair- 
ed but who still awaits the healing 
Grace of God. (Kusart) 
sick with love’—said the congregation 
of Israel to the Holy One, Blessed be 
He—'Master of the universe, all the 


“‘*For | am 


diseases which Thou bringest upon me 
are for the sake of causing me to love 
you’. (Shir Hashirim R. 1). In a later 
chapter of the same Midrash, the Lord 
is represented as saying of the congrega- 
tion of Israel, “In the days of her ruin 
she produced saints for me, while in the 
days of her establishment she produced 
for me wicked men.” (Jbid. 4) Another 
Midrash compares Israel to an olive— 
the more it is crushed, the more oil is 
produced. And oil in lamps produces 
light. (Shemot Rabbah, Tezaveh) 
This correlation of suffering with 
spiritual greatness was not merely a 
homiletic 


thought hovering on _ the 


fringe of consciousness as a convention- 
al palliative of Israel's agony. The 
central core of the hope for redemption 
rested upon the 


innate relationship 


between pain and purity of soul. As the 
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long enslavement of the children of 
Israel in Egypt was needed in order to 
produce a people fit for Sinai, so the 
travail of the Jewish people in exile is 
one arduous preparation for the glory 
of redemption. Hence, the “pains of the 
Messiah,” a virtual crescendo of unpre- 
cedented catastrophes is destined to pre- 
pare the ground for the Messiah. No 
verse was more characteristic of the re- 
action of our pious folk than this one— 
“A time of trouble it is for Jacob, and 
through it he will be saved”, (Jerem. 
30-7). It taught them to see the “feet of 
the Messiah’ in the troubles of their 
day. The Messiah himself was represent- 
ed as one who is stricken with pain, 
beyond all men, for it is through his 
suffering that the light of redemption 
is generated, (Sanhedrin 98b). 

Toynbee’s basic conception of the 
genesis of cultural growth is thus whol- 
ly in accord with the fundamental cur- 
rent of Jewish thought. Almost from 
its inception but especially in the past 
twenty five centuries, Judaism had to 
contend against the naive judgment of 
the man in the street—‘‘a healthy mind 
in a healthy body”. Since the Jewish 
people were physically weak and mili- 
tarily nearly helpless, they could not be 
healthy and strong in spirit. While some 
attributed Jewish misfortune to the 
anger of the gods, secularists and others 
regarded the physical weakness of Jewry 
as the source of that sickly sensitivity, 
which made Jews “peculiar”. But, it is 
precisely our weakness and our increas- 
ed sensitivity that eventuate in the 
golden fruits of the spirit, if they are 
seen in the light of our religious tradi- 
tion. 


Vill 


After surveying the total recorded 
tale of human travail, Toynbee arrived 


at conclusions that he did not envisage 
when he first blocked out his areas of 
research. In his first six volumes, he 
assumed as typical the role Christianity 
played in the decline of the Roman 
Empire and the emergence of the 
Medieval While 
Gibbon interpreted the fall of Rome 
as the double triumph of “barbarism 
and religion’, ‘Toynbee saw Medieval 
barbarism as the nascent form of West- 
ern civilization. The role of a “higher 


religion”, he reasoned, is to serve as 


Western civilization. 


the “chrysalis” of a dying civilization 
and as the source of a new civilization. 
Having formed this picture of the suc- 
cession of stages in human history, 
Toynbee found processes in 
nearly all other sections of the world. 
At the end of his global survey, however, 
Toynbee found that the process of devel- 
opment is actually the reverse of the 
one that he had anticipated. The for- 
ward process is from a civilization to 
a religion, with the cycle repeating itself 
indefinitely. It is when a religion breaks 
down that a civilization emerges. 

This final view of Toynbee’s is in- 
deed the logical outcome of his painstak- 
ing and many-sided analysis. The first 
step in the path of culture is the pre- 
sentation of a challenge. The second is 
the comprehension of this challenge by 
the psyche of the people, whence a re- 
sponse is evoked. Culture emerges from 
a primitive society to the extent to 
which responses of this type are evoked 
in every phase in life. Culture grows so 
long as the succeeding challenges are 
not too overwhelming in nature and 
so long as they are comprehended by 
the spirit of the people. A culture be- 
gins to decline when it reacts to a chal- 
lenge by force, instead of comprehen- 
sion. The initial, external success of a 


similar 
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civilization, its creation of a “universal 
state” is actually its first fatal symptom. 
For the substitution of force for spirit- 
ual creativity is the way that leads to 
perdition. A “higher religion” which 
calls upon its devotees to meet the chal- 
lenges of life by spiritual comprehen- 
sion holds out, therefore, the assurance 
of endless growth for any society, provid- 
ed firstly that the people really live by 
their faith and provided secondly that 
the faith is itself uncorrupted either 
by the cancer of dogmatism or by the 
Satanic temptations of the fleshpots of 
this world. Ideally, then, the way up- 
ward is from the terrestrial concerns of 
civilization to the ethereal halls of faith. 

This final conclusion of the most 
monumental survey of human travail 
is of special interest to us as Jews. For, 
the historical pathway of Jewry has been 
precisely the one outlined by Toynbee. 
An ancient civilization was transmuted 
by a series of challenges into a univers- 
al religion. This process was not achiev- 
ed all at once, but through a series of 
forward movements and numerous back- 
slidings. Within the heart of Jewry, the 
tug of war between ethnicism and reli- 
gion was begun in the nineteenth cen- 
tury—and it is not yet ended. However, 
we have now passed a bifurcation of 


two roads which will ultimately resolve 
the struggle. In the land of israel, Jewry 
will become a civilization once again, 
and, in the lands of the Diaspora, it 
will become ever more resolutely a pre- 
cursor of that spiritual orientation, 
which all mankind is striving to attain. 
The Jew of the Diaspora represents in 
his person the epitome of human pro- 
gress—a scion of an ancient civilization 
he stands as the bearer of an undogmat- 
ic, universal faith. If he is true to his 
own being and to the spiritual potenti- 
alities of his historic role, he can, by 
his very existence, beckon humanity 
toward the “heavenly Jerusalem”, point- 
ing the way from struggle on the plane 
of politics to the creative responses of 
the spirit, from civilization to religion. 
As a Jew, he appears upon the stage, 
trailing four thousand years of tradition. 
If he achieves a thorough comprehension 
of his past and if he learns to embrace 
the challenge of the present within his 
soul, he becomes the symbol and the 
prophet of the future. The tension in 
his soul is a reflection of the funda- 
mental struggle in the heart of man- 
kind. And this battle is never wholly 
won. The hands of Moses are heavy, 


and the Amalekites are fighting in the 
valley. 


THE EXISTENCE OF GOD 


DAVID S. SHAPIRO 


he existence of God has been the 
TD sabject of philosophic speculation 
for thousands of years. It has been main- 
tained variously that there must be a 
first cause, that the law and order that 
obtain in the physical world point to 
a Creator, that our idea of perfection 
implies the existence of the Perfect One. 
These demonstrations, known respec- 
tively as the cosmological, the teleologi- 
cal, and ontological proofs of God's 
existence, have been subjected to pene- 
trating criticisms, particularly by Hume 
and Kant. It has been maintained that 
cause and effect belong to the phenome- 
nal world. We have no right to make the 
leap to a world beyond our experience. 
The idea of perfection does not neces- 
sarily imply existence. 
from law and order 


The argument 
(“the argument 
from design”) was treated by Kant with 
a great deal of respect, but he regarded 
it not as a proof for the existence of a 
Creator, but rather of an artist and de- 
signer employing already-given mate- 
rials to produce his work. Kant, how- 
ever, insisted that just as it is impossible 
to demonstrate in rigorous mathemati- 
cal manner the existence of a Creator, 
so it is impossible to negate His exist- 
ence. Where this intellectual vacuum 
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exists, faith cam come in and take its 
place. 

Regardless of the cogency of philoso- 
phic argumentation for the existence of 
God, we still have before us the prob- 
lem as to the possibility of demonstrat- 
ing the existence of a God who stands 
in relationship with humanity and hu- 
man beings. Even if a Creator exists, 
how can we know that he is the God of 
justice and love? The following reflec- 
tions are intended to meet this crucial 
question, religion’s central axiom. 

There obtains in human life a discon- 
tent that can never be satisfied. There 
is a restlessness which constantly drives 
us onward. We are also aware of a 
yearning in our hearts for something 
beyond the mundane. How did this 
restlessness and striving come into exist- 
ence? The unhappiness which spurs a 
Moses and a Buddha to accomplish great 
things for mankind cannot be the pro- 
duct of natural selection. It serves no 
biological purpose. The creative pains 
which great spirits experience in intense 
measure, and which all human beings 
go through to some extent, even where 
there is no survival-value in that suffer- 
ing, are evidence that man’s spirit trans- 
cends itself, and touches a realm where 
the ego and its own are not the ultimate 
values. 


There is a striving in human beings 
for justice, for goodness, for beauty, and 
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for truth, which goes beyond concern 
for themselves. The symphonies of 
Beethoven, the formulas of Einstein, the 
art of Da Vinci, of what survival-value 
are they? And yet they are the most 
significant achievements of the race. 
There is a readiness, in many instances, 
to give up one’s life for the realization 
of these values. What is the origin of 
this concern with the non-self? Would 
nature produce, maintain, and perpe- 
tuate characteristics which are self-de- 
feating to organisms in their struggle for 
survival? Nature has produced beings 
who lack the properties that make for 
survival, but would it produce and per- 
petuate beings with propensities for 
self-destruction? Would nature give 
birth to organisms which cannot live 
merely biologically, but must find some 
raison d'etre for their existence? Going 
back farther, could nature which is de- 
void of intelligence, personality, vision, 
and spirituality produce and preserve 
these very qualities in the organisms it 
generates? These facts point to the exist- 
ence, if not of a Creator ex nthilo, then 
certainly of a Power who alone makes 
possible the emergence of qualities which 
lift organisms above themselves to trans- 
cendent heights. He who brings forth 
these values, must of necessity bear 
some relationship to these values. The 
source of intelligence and personality 
and the striving for righteousness can- 
not be totally unconcerned with, and 
completely abstracted from, these as- 
pects of existence. 

The problem of evil is generally re- 
garded as a powerful argument against 
Theism. If there is a God, and if God 
is good, how can He tolerate evil? Why 
do the righteous suffer and the wicked 
prosper? Why does death have the last 
word? Without attempting to minimize 


this problem, this writer submits that 
the basic problem is not suffering itself, 
but our concern with its seeming im- 
morality. We are troubled not so much 
by our own suffering as by suffering as 
such. Evil in the universe becomes a 
problem once we become aware of its 
immoral nature. We have here adopted 
standards of right and wrong by which 
we appraise the happenings in the uni- 
verse. Without relating the problem to 
objective standards we have no question 
to raise. All we can do is utter a cry 
of anguish when we are in pain. In 
raising the problem of evil, we tacitly 
admit that there are standards that are 
ultimate. We thus reach a _ paradox 
where we can only question God's exist- 
ence by silently affirming it. And again 
the question arises: Whence does our 
basic faith in impersonal standards arise, 
standards whose only purpose seems to 
be to thwart us and torment us in the 
face of the tremendous struggle that 
arises in our soul? Their origin can 
be only in a Transcendent Spirit who 
has established within us the great moral 
ideals to which we find so much in the 
world that is contradictory. We can 
thus conclude that whereas we may de- 
rive the Architect of the physical world 
from the contemplation of nature, we 
can derive His relationship to morality 
and spiritual values from a contempla- 
tion of the noble strivings that stir the 
human breast. 

That life has meaning and value is 
an intuition that makes our life toler- 
able in spite of all adversities and hard- 
ships. Every normal human being, in 
spite of reverses, somehow feels most of 
the time, that life is worthwhile, that 
it has a place in the cosmic scheme. Not 
only is life at times enjoyable, but we 
feel that it has a higher meaning, that 
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it has a significance in the complete 
fabric of existence. This certainty which 
colors our entire existence, and which 
also gives rise to much of our misery 
when we face phenomena which seem 
to be out of joint with this basic intui- 
tion, is based on an awareness that there 
is a God who makes our lives meaning- 
ful and everlastingly significant. ‘This 
feeling likewise must derive from a 
Transcendent Being who has implanted 
within us this assurance. For purposes 
of mere survival it need not have ori- 
ginated. The euphoria experienced by 
animals is sufficient for the well-being 
of organisms. 

Men have directly experienced God 
as the great friend of humanity, as well 
as the righteous judge and loving father: 
men in all climes, at all times, men of 
all races, colors, and religions. ‘The mys- 
tics of India, the saints of Christendom, 
Islam, and Judaism have known Him in 
varying degrees. This experience which 
can be duplicated by all who lead a 
righteous, saintly, and God-seeking life, 
has as much validity as our intellectual 
and aesthetic experiences. The common 
denominator of all religious experience 
is the presence of a Divine Providence 
who enters into a close relationship 
with all who seek Him in truth. That 
there have been negative aspects to this 
experience need not deter us from ac- 
cepting its validity any more than we 
need to refrain from using either reason 
or science because of the mental aber- 
rations of crackpots or the employment 
of science to destroy Hiroshima. 

Human history represents the titanic 
struggle between great ideals and those 
who stand in the way of their realiza- 
tion. The bearers of ideals and those 
who battle for them are few and they 


struggle against great odds. They may 


falter and fall. Numberless obstacles 
may be in their path. Their enemies are 
mighty. Power is on their side. And yet, 
in the upward struggle of man, the 
mighty armies are crushed, and empires 
based on sheer force crumble to the dust. 
And yet ideals remain forever, even 
though their bearers may perish in the 
struggle. Who carries these ideals 
through thick and thin to gradual and 
ultimate realization? Who has saved 
the Word and the Truth from being 
crushed? Is it not the hand of God that 
has done this? “Grass withereth and the 
flower fadeth, but the word of our God 
remaineth forever’. 


Il 


What is the Jewish attitude towards 
the problem of God’s existence? It is 
not surprising that in Jewish writings, 
both ancient and medieval, we read 
little about actual denial of God's exist- 
ence, although much is said of denying 
His Providence. All of Jewish history 
and Jewish letters revolves around God, 
and the relationship of God to Man and 
the inextricable bond which links the 
two are the leitmotifs of all our life and 
lore. What are the grounds for this un- 
questioning certainty of His existence 
and His concern for man that is so basic 
in the Jewish outlook? 

The religious experience is the fun- 
damental datum of Biblical religion. 
The Bible takes it for granted that man 
can communicate with God. It main- 
tains that the communication between 
man and God is a matter of record. 
Factually, the entire Bible is the record 
of God’s actual and attempted commu- 
nication with man from the dawn of his- 
tory to the early days of the Second 
Commonwealth. Moreover, the Sacred 
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Writings assume that this dialogic rela- 
tionship between the Creator and man 
is a perfectly normal relationship, as that 
between man and his fellow. The ex- 
change of speech between God and man 
ceases not because God refuses to speak 
to the children of men, but because man 
turns his back to God and refuses to 
hear His word. This communication 
does not assume a mythological form in 
the Bible. God does not appear bodily 
to human beings. He makes known His 
word and reveals His nature through 
the media of speech, dream, and vision. 

It may seem paradoxical, yet it is true 
that the problem of God's existence 
could arise in all its acuity only against 
the background of spiritual Monothe- 
ism. In the polytheistic atmosphere that 
pervaded the entire civilized world, the 
question, is there a God, could not arise. 
All existence is divine. The whole world 
is full of gods, as Thales put it (Aris- 
totle, De Anima, 411A). Only when the 
world revealed to our senses is not recog- 
nized as divine, does the question of 
God's existence come to the fore. There 
is a world. Is there also a God? Either 
we deny God's existence, or we affirm 
the divine nature of all existence, or we 
posit the existence of God who is the 
Creator. 

Scripture seldom engages in formal 
philosophic reasoning. But there is no 
doubt that the Biblical writers were not 
only God-intoxicated men, but also pro- 
found thinkers and observers of nature. 
Their belief in God was the product of 
more than their personal experience of 
God. 

The basic postulate of the Biblical 
writers regarding the sensual world is 
that, by and of itself, it is dead. Matter 
is not a God nor is it full of gods. Alone, 


it is completely inanimate. This view 


very likely was the result of observation 
of the processes of generation and decay. 
Everything that possesses the spirit 
(ruach) of life is born and dies. ‘The 
spirit is not an inseparable aspect ol 
the essence of living things. “Thou 
withdrawest their spirit (ruach), they 
perish, and return to their dust; ‘Thou 
sendest forth Thy spirit (ruach), they 
are created; and Thou renewest the face 
of the earth” (Psalm 104.29-30) . Plants, 
animals, and man are all mortal. They 
are kindred to inanimate matter. Only 
the spirit of life distinguishes them from 
matter. The spirit of life is not an essen- 
tial part of nature as it appears and 
evanesces. Neither matter nor the spirit 
of life is divine. What then is the source 
of this spirit in animate and vegetative 
creation? What is the source of motion 
in the inanimate world? The answer is: 
God whose Spirit (ruach) infuses all 
creation and gives life and movement 
to all beings. 

The first chapter of Genesis contains 
more than a record of the order of crea- 
tion. It presents an implicit demonstra- 
tion of the existence of God, the Crea- 
tor and Fashioner, based on this new 
conception of the nature of matter. The 
creation-story contains no mythological 
elements, in spite of the arbitrary at- 
tempt of some scholars to identify the 
tehom (abyss) of Genesis 1.2, with the 
Akkadian deity Tiamat. We are told in 
this verse: “Now the earth was tohu va- 
vohu and darkness was on the face of 
the deep”. The word-combination tohu- 
bohu is found in two other places in 
the Bible (Isaiah 34.11; Jeremiah 4.23) . 
From the use of this phrase in these 
other instances, it is evident that tohu- 


bohu means waste, desolate, lifeless. 


Matter itself, the writer emphasizes, is 


completely devoid of life. Even light 
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itself, which makes life possible, is in it- 
self also lifeless. It is the creation of 
God. Since all matter, as such, is inani- 
mate it must, like light, be the product 
of God’s creative word. All matter and 
all life originate in the spirit of God 
which hovered over the face of the 
waters. The Bible does not speak ol 
God as hovering over the face of the 
waters but of His spirit (ruach) , through 
which life and motion are imparted to 
all beings. 

The argument from design which we 
meet in philosophic literature also ap- 
pears in the Bible. In Isaiah 40.26: 
“Lift up your eyes on high, and see 
who hath created these? He that bring- 
eth out their host by number, He call- 
eth them all by name; By the greatness 
of His might, and for that He is strong 
in power, not one faileth”. The argu- 
ment here seems to be that since the 
heavenly host make their regular ap- 
pearance without fail, they must have 
been created by God. Were they divine 
beings or independent powers they could 
not be under the absolute and complete 
rule of God. There would be havoc and 
disorder in the heavens above. The 
regularity of the processions of the heav- 
enly bodies, as well as the regularity of 
all natural phenomena, is spoken of as 
“the ordinances (chukkim) of heaven 
and earth” (Jeremiah 33:25; 39:35-36; 
cf. 5:22, 24; Psalm 148:6; Job 38:33) or 
as “God's covenant with the day and the 
night” (Jeremiah 33:20). The exist- 
ence of these ordinances is evidence to 
the Biblical writers that there is one 
harmony that informs the entire uni- 
verse. This makes the accepted hypothe- 
sis of a multiplicity of divine powers 
either impossible, if they are supposedly 
in conflict among themselves, or totally 
superfluous, if we are to assume that 


there was cooperative endeavour among 
them. Since there is only one divine 
Power everything must have originated 
in His creative will. By themselves, heav- 
en and earth and all their hosts are not 
divine but natural phenomena. Their 
existence is contingent and temporary. 
“Of old Thou didst lay the foundation 
of the earth, and the heavens are the 
work of Thy hands; they shall perish, 
but Thou shalt endure; yea, all of them 
shall wax old like a garment; as a ves- 
ture shalt Thou change them, and they 
shall pass away” (Psalm 102:26-27; cf. 
Isaiah 51:6). 

The wisdom that is apparent in the 
universe aroused not only the wonder 
of the Biblical writers. It served them 
as proof of the existence of a Creator 
and a beneficent Providence. The in- 
finite variety of creatures in the world 
is evidence of a divine wisdom. “How 
manifold are Thy works, O Lord! In 
wisdom hast Thou made them all; the 
earth is full of Thy creatures” (Psalm 
104:24). The human artist is “filled 
with the spirit of God to work in all 
manner of workmanship, to devise skill 
ful works, to work in gold, silver, brass, 
and in cutting of stones, and in carving 
of wood” (Exodus 31:3-5). All this 
varied ability, the gift of God, consti- 
tutes man’s wisdom, understanding, and 
knowledge (Ibid. 3), and is but a meager 
reflection of the divine wisdom which 
operates with all sorts of materials to 
fashion its manifold works. 

However, this divine wisdom manifests 
itself not only in the diversity of the 
physical properties of the various crea- 
tures. The provisions that every crea- 
ture finds ready-made for its sustenance, 
the wonderful adaptation of all crea- 
tures to their environment, the perpe- 
tuation of species, are all to the Biblical 
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writers evidence, not of a chance rela- 
tionship, but of the conscious activity of 
a superhuman Providence that watches 
over, and cares for, all creatures with 
wisdom (Psalm 104:10 ff; 145:15; Job 
38:39; 39; 40:11-41). Even more are the 
wonders of the human body, its develop- 
ment from the embryo into a full-grown 
human being, regarded as evidence for 
a wise and beneficent Creator (Ps. 159). 

It is the regularity of natural pheno- 
mena, the wisdom manifested in the 
variety of creatures, the adaptation ol 
life to the world, in addition to the 
wondrous beauty of the heavens and 
earth that lead the Psalmist to break 
forth in song: “O Lord, our Lord, how 
glorious is Thy name in all the earth! 
whose majesty is rehearsed above the 
heavens” (Psalms 8:2). “The heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment showeth His handiwork” (Ibid. 
19:2). Cf. Isaiah 5:12; Psalm 92:6. 

An explicit argument for divine Pro- 
vidence is found in Psalm 94:7 ff. “Yet 
they say, the Lord shall not see, neither 
shall the God of Jacob regard it. Under- 
stand ye brutish among the people; and 
ye fools, when will ye be wise? He that 
planteth the ear, shall He not hear? He 
that formed the eye, shall He not see? 
He that chastiseth the nations shall not 
He correct? He that teacheth man 
knowledge? The Lord knoweth the 
thoughts of man...” It is true that 
we need not assume that God eats be- 
cause He created stomachs, but we can- 
not preclude from Him consciousness 


and knowledge. When the source of 
life brings forth mind, purpose, quality, 
and value, we can hardly assume that 
the source is blind, unaware of purpose, 
and unresponsive to value. 

The existence of God and His Provi- 
dence is derived by the Biblical writers 
from the evidence of His presence in 
human history. The redemption of Is- 
rael from Egypt is explained as the re- 
sult of divine intervention. Israel, 
crushed and hopeless, could not have 
been liberated from its powerful en- 
slaver unless God had lifted His mighty 
arm to redeem His people. This tre- 
mendous historical episode is explicitly 
brought forward as evidence of God's 
existence in Deuteronomy 4.34: “Or 
hath God assayed to go and take Him a 
nation from the midst of another na- 
tion by trials, by signs, and by wonders, 
and by war, and by a mighty hand, and 
by an outstretched arm, and by great 
terrors, according to all that the Lord 
your God did for you in Egypt before 
your eyes? Unto thee it was shown, that 
thou mightest know that the Lord He 
is God, there is none else beside Him”. 
The entire course of Jewish history as 
well as the history of the nations is de- 
termined by the Law of Righteousness 
promulgated by God, and in the light 
of this Law all of history is interpreted. 
(See Deuteronomy 32:9-43, Psalm 92:5 
ff., and diverse passages throughout the 
prophetic writings and the Hagio- 
grapha.) 
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PROBLEMS OF REFORM HALAKHAH 


JAKOB J. PETUCHOWSKI. 


ecent attempts to foster ceremonial 
R practice in the ranks of American 
Reform Judaism, or even to take seri- 
ously such concepts as mitzvah and 
halakhah, may appear to many Reform 
Jews as a contradiction in terms. His- 
torically, Reform Judaism has commit- 
ted itself to certain theological proposi- 
tions, involving the concept of revela- 
tion and the role of science, which 
would make the acceptance of any form 
of Halakhah something of a revolution 
(not to say, retrogression) , rather than 
an evolutionary development of the 
status quo in Reform Judaism. Difficult 
as the problem of a Reform Halakhah 
is, it is yet further complicated by a 
number of fallacies included, or implied, 
in many a formulation of the Reform 
position. In clearing the ground for a 
more fruitful discussion of our topic, 
it will, therefore, be our first task to 
analyze some of these fallacies. 

The “Fallacy of Primitivism” is, no 
doubt, the most common of this kind. 
According to E. S. Brightman, this fal- 
lacy is committed by the person who is 
so obsessed with beginnings that he sup- 
poses the first stage of the development 
of any process to reveal what the process 
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really is.1 Suppose for example, that 
a Reform temple is appealing for funds 
in order to erect a new building. Sup- 
pose, furthermore, that one of the mem- 
bers, on receiving a copy of the appeal, 
will argue in the following manner: 
‘Making contributions towards the erec- 
tion of a sanctuary is something describ- 
ed in Exodus 25. It is all bound up 
with the priestly element in religion, 
which is antithetical to the prophetic 
faith. Reform Judaism is prophetic 
Judaism, and, in the name of prophetic 
Reform Judaism, I refuse to contribute 
to the building fund.” , 
The members of the Board and the 
rabbi will fail to be impressed by the 
cogency of this argument. Nor, we may 
safely assume, is this argument likely 
to be presented by our hypothetical 
member. Nevertheless, this hypothetical 
member, in the company of his Board 
and his rabbi, may very easily justify 
his disregard of the traditional dietary 
laws by an argument of analogous, if 
not identical, structure. “The dietary 
laws,” we can hear him say, “are an 
aspect of priestly religion. They are 
bound up with the Levitical concept 
of holiness—if they do not indeed go 
back to even more primitive notions 
of totem and taboo. Such being the case, 


1 E. S. Brightman, A Philosophy of Religion, 
p. 37f. 
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our Reform convictions militate against 
the observance of such food taboos.” 

By and large, this is the type of argu- 
ment used to defend any disregard of 
traditional Jewish law. Prima facie, the 
people who object to the dietary laws 
may, of course, have a case. The ques- 
tion remains, however, whether the 
methodology is right. Are we really jus- 
tified in doing away with any observ- 
ance merely because its primitive origin 
has been found and demonstrated? If so, 
then the member withholding his con- 
tribution to the building fund is fully 
vindicated. But, translated into such 
terms, the “fallacy of primitivism” will 
be recognized for the methodological 
error which it really is. 

The “fallacy of primitivism’” is so 
deeply intrenched in Reform Jewish 
thinking because of the historical re- 
lationship between Reform Judaism 
and the scientific study of Jewish sources. 
It will be recalled that Zunz wrote his 
Gottesdienstliche Vortraege in order to 
justify an innovation (i.e. the German 
sermon) which the Reformers had al- 
ready made. In this instance, Wissen- 
schaft in the service of a constructive 
reform can hardly be held responsible 
for the “fallacy of primitivism”. On the 
contrary, the underlying idea was rather 
that the primitive represented the pris- 
tine purity of Judaism, that only the 
later accretions had soiled the genuine 
article. It was, therefore, the task of 
Reform Judaism—as of any other “Re- 
formation”—to revert to the purity and 
genuineness of the original. 

The next step, however, was to em- 
ploy Wissenschaft in the service of a 
destructive reform, of a reform that had 
as little use for the “primitive” as it 
did for the status quo. The theory of 
evolution had made it impossible to 
look for the ideal in the past. The prim- 


itive and the ideal were now considered 
as antithetical. Evolution meant prog- 
ress away from the primitive, and to- 
wards the ideal! The past can merely 
illustrate for us the operation of the 
laws of evolution. It can never serve as 
the model on which we are to pattern 
ourselves. To demonstrate this was the 
life-work of Abraham Geiger. He under- 
stood Wissenschaft in terms of historical 
criticism, and regarded its results as a 
justification for his program of aboli- 
tions.” 

The Reform Movement, as a whole, 
followed in the footsteps of Geiger. 
Henceforth, the conclusions reached in 
the scientific study of Rabbinic sources 
were understood as a justification for 
the disregard of Talmudic Law; while 
the Higher Criticism of the Bible was 
taken as a dispensation from the observ- 
ance of Biblical Law—at any rate, in 
its so-called ritual and ceremonial as- 
pects. 

In a certain sense, of course, the re- 
sults of critical investigations into 
origins have never been ignored in the 
history of Halakhah, A glimpse of what 
later generations were to call “religious 
evolution” was caught by the rabbis 
when they commented on the fact that 
the Deuteronomic Law prohibits the 
erection of a sacred pillar (mazzebah), 
even though the Patriarch Jacob, to 
take but one example, did not incur the 
slightest condemnation for having done 
just this (Genesis 28:18). The rabbinic 
comment on this discrepancy was that 
the mazzebah was comme-il-faut for the 
Patriarchs, but unacceptable in the case 
of later generations.* 





2 Cf. Ismar Elbogen, “Der Streit um die ‘po- 
sitiv-historische Reform’”, in Festgabe fuer 
Claude G. Montefiore, Berlin 1928, p. 26f. 

3 Sifré Shofetim, Piska 146: ahubhah la-abhoth 


senu-ah labanim. 
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But, for the rabbis this was primarily 
a case of reconciling two apparently 
contradictory statements of Scripture. 
Where a real historical approach was 
used in Traditional Judaism, it led to 
quite different results. Well known is 
Maimonides’ treatment of the origin of 
the biblical sacrificial system. Not so 
well known is the fact that Maimonides 
was merely elaborating a view already 
expressed in the Midrash® that the 
sacrificial system was merely a “conces- 
sion” on the part of God to Israel. What 
is often completely disregarded is the 
very significant fact that Maimonides 
devotes two whole books of the fourteen 
books in his Mishneh Torah to the 
sacrificial service. Now, Maimonides 
did not write his code as a contribution 
to archaeology. If he includes legislation 
not relevant to his particular time, he 
does so because, as Zeitlin has shown, 
he envisages his Mishneh Torah as the 
“constitution” of the Messianic state. In 
other words, even though Maimonides 
exercises his critical faculty in investi- 
gating the origin of the Hebrew sacri- 
ficial system (and of other observances, 
besides), he does not commit the “fal- 
lacy of primitivism”. His knowledge of 
the origin does not have as a conse- 
quence his rejection of the particular 
institution. In fact, he looked forward 
to its restoration. 

Maimonides could do ‘nothing else 
because, in addition to his knowledge 
of primitive origins, he also knew that 
the sacrifices were a part of the Torah. 
And the Torah, for him, was divine 
revelation. Unless, therefore, God indi- 
cates that this particular part of the 
revelation is no longer valid—which to 


4 Moreh Nebhukhim, Part Ill, ch. 32. 
5 Cf. R. Levi in Leviticus Rabbah 22:8. 


6 Bk. VIII, Sefer ha’Abhodah and Bk. IX, Sefer 
Korbanoth. 


Maimonides would have seemed unlike- 
ly—the sacrifices must be considered 
part of the divine will, and performed 
as soon as circumstances permit. Off- 
cially, this is still the Orthodox position. 
The different position of Geiger and 
of subsequent Reform Judaism is sup- 
posed to find its justification in the role 
ascribed to the Higher Criticism of the 
Bible and to its conclusions. 

It is generally held in Reform circles 
that the Higher Criticism has irrevoca- 
bly destroyed the authority of the 
Pentateuch. The Jew in the past had 
held that the Five Books of Moses were 
dictated by God to Moses. Modern 
scholarship is said to prove that this 
could not have been so; that, on the 
contrary, the Torah is a compilation 
of documents composed during several 
centuries. 

If these premises are accepted, we can 
draw from them the logical conclusion 
that the Jew in the past was mistaken 
in his view about the authorship of the 
Pentateuch. What does not follow logi- 
cally from the findings of the Higher 
Criticism is the wide-spread notion that, 
because Moses did not write the Torah, 
it can no longer Le the authoritative 
rule of Jewish life. 

Let us be clear about this: the Jew 
in the past lived by the dictates of the 
Torah, not because Moses had written 
it down (although he was firmly con- 
vinced of this), but because the Torah 
was divine revelation, because God had 
made known His will in its pages. The 
information that it was not Moses, but 
J, E, P and D who wrote the Torah 
merely shows, if the claim can be fully 
substantiated, that the Jew in the past 
was not too familiar with the literary 
history of his own people. It does not 
necessitate the conclusion that God 
could not have made use of J, P, E and 
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D in the same way in which, at one time, 
it was (it is now said, mistakenly) 
thought He had made use of Moses. 

Again, the question whether or not 
a certain ritual is a divine command- 
ment cannot be settled with a reference 
to archaeological findings pointing to 
a non-Israelite or pre-Israelite prove- 
nance of the particular rite under 
discussion. No Reform Jew would 
insist that the prohibition of murder is 
not a commandment of the God of Isra- 
el,—merely because murder is also dis- 
countenanced in the Egyptian Book of 
the Dead. Yet, the Reform Jew’s dis- 
regard of the strict laws of hametz and 
matzah on the Festival of Passover will 
often be rationalized by a reference to 
archaeological findings which prove the 
eating of matzah to have been part of 
a pre-Israelite nature festival in the 
Land of Canaan, This is an interesting 
piece of information; but it can hardly 
rule out the possibility, on logical 
grounds, that God used this pre-Israelite 
raw material and incorporated it in His 
Torah. Does every worth-while relig- 
ious ordinance have to be a creatio ex 
nihilo? 

After all, according to the view of the 
Higher Critics, and of Reform’s own 
Julian Morgenstern in particular, each 
“code” now contained in the Pentateuch 
was accepted at a specific historical oc- 
casion by the people as a whole, in a 
solemn covenant. Accepted as what? 
Definitely, as the demands which the 
covenant deity made upon his partners 
in the covenant. If we follow this line 
of reasoning to its logical conclusion, 
we must arrive at a point in Jewish his- 
tory when the Pentateuch as a whole 
(in the form in which it left the hands 
of its last redactor) was accepted as 
divine revelation by the people. This 
would be the “canonization” of the 


Torah. Tradition ascribes this “canoni- 
zation” of the complete Pentateuch to 
the time of Moses. Modern scholarship 
would set the date around the year 
400 B. C. E.—that is, a good 700 or 800 
years after the time of Moses. Inasmuch 
as the findings of modern scholarship 
clash with the traditional notion, it is 
very much a question of temperament 
and training as to which of the two 
dates a modern Jew will ultimately ac- 
cept. But, as we shall endeavor to show, 
the question of dating the Pentateuch 
has very little to do with the author- 
itative or non-authoritative’ character 
of that book. 

For it is not the province of literary 
criticism. to declare what is, and what 
is not, divine revelation. If, on philo- 
sophical grounds, I deny the very pos- 
sibility of revelation, I shall refuse to 
regard the Torah as “revealed” even if 
a thousand Higher Critics ultimately 
come around to the view that the Five 
Books of Moses could not possibly have 
been written any later than the time of 
Moses. But if, on the other hand, I am 
convinced that God can, and does, 
reveal Himself to man, then it makes 
very little difference whether the docu- 
ments purporting to contain this revela- 
tion are a few hundred years younger 
or older than was believed to have been 
the case in my grandfather's time. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as Reform’s lack 
of traditional Jewish practice is justi- 
fied, or, better, rationalized, in terms of 
primitive origins, Wissenschaft, and the 
Higher Criticism of the Bible, we have 
seen that Reform is moving in the re- 
alm of fallacies. While the modern disci- 
plines may radically alter our picture 
of early Jewish history, they cannot be 
considered competent to determine 
whether or not a given tradition is part 
of divine revelation,-a commandment 
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(mitzvah) which is binding (halakhah) 
on all generations of Israel. This is a 
theological, rather than an archaeologi- 
cal or historical problem, and must be 
dealt with on a different level alto- 
gether. 

Unencumbered by the “fallacies” 
which have so often been the stock-in- 
trade of Reform apologetics and polem- 
ics, we may now address ourselves to the 
“Problems of Reform Halakhah” in 
terms of the Reform concept of revela- 
tion. This juxtaposition must be stres- 
sed in view of the fact that attempts are 
being made—notably in some Conserva- 
tive circles—to deal with the problem 
of Halakhah quite apart from the the- 
ological problem of revelation. Where 
this is done with logical consistency 
it leads—as it does in Reconstructionism 
—to an affirmation of the content of 
Halakhah and, at the same time, to a 
transmutation of Halakhah into “folk- 
ways’. This enables the humanist to 
observe the dietary laws with a clear 
conscience, but it also involves a frank 
and honest breach with the Halakhic 
tradition in Judaism. 

Historically speaking, Halakhah was 
the norm of Jewish life—either found 
in the Scriptures or deduced from them 
by a universally accepted system of 
hermeneutics. Where, as in the case of 
the Karaites, the hermeneutics or the 
authority of the interpreters were re- 
jected, an attempt was made to base 
Jewish practice on the literal meaning 
of the Bible. But both Rabbinate and 
Karaite Jews submitted to their respect- 
ive versions of Jewish law, because they 
believed that in observing it they were 
fulfilling the will of God, and that this 
will was expressed—directly or indirect- 
ly—in the pages of the Hebrew Bible. 

No doubt, Jews always enjoyed, and 
derived aesthetic pleasure from such 
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rites as, for example, the kindling of 
the Sabbath lights. But these aesthetic 
effects were mere by-products of an act 
primarily performed in obedience to 
God's will (vetzivanu lehadlik ner shel 
shabbath). Judaism was, as G. F. Moore 
called it, “revealed religion”, and 
where belief in “revelation” was given 
up, as the case histories of Uriel da 
Costa and Spinoza show, the practice 
of the totality of Judaism could no 
longer be maintained. 

What, then, has been the relation of 
Reform Judaism to this traditional con- 
cept of “revelation”? The very first Re- 
formers, it would seem, were blissfully 
unaware of this whole problem. The 
founders of the Hamburg Temple were 
eager to prove that their departures 
from the traditional liturgy and their 
innovation of instrumental music were 
in perfect harmony with the Talmud 
itself!? When it was ultimately realized 
that Reform did mean a definite break 
with Rabbinic Judaism, Reform passed 
through a quasi-Karaite stage in which 
it was maintained that God's revelation 
is contained in the pages of Scripture 
alone, while the Talmud is a mere hu- 
man invention of no binding character.® 
Again, there was no doubt that God had 
actually “revealed” Himself. Where 
strict observance of the Mosaic Code 
clashed with the practical demands of 
life, a compromise might be reached by 
either restricting the actual “revelation” 
to the Decalogue, with the rest of the 
Torah forming its “commentary” (the 
ultimate position of Issac M. Wise), 
or by stressing the theocratic set-up of 
the ancient Hebrew commonwealth, 
with the corollary that the purely “na- 


7 Cf. the responsa collection Nogah Hatzedek, 
1818. 


8 Cf. particularly the Reform position in Eng- 


land in the 1840's. 
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tional” and “political” aspects of the 
Torah have lost their validity with the 
passing of the Jewish State (Holdheim) . 

Article 3 of the Pittsburgh Platform 
(1885) sums up this position by saying: 
“We recognize in the Mosaic legislation 
a system of training the Jewish people 
for its mission during its national life 
in Palestine, and to-day accept as bind- 
ing only its moral laws, and maintain 
only such ceremonies as elevate and 
sanctify our lives, but reject all such as 
are not adapted to the views and habits 
of modern civilization.” 

But Article 2 of that same Platform 
already contained the germ of an idea 
which could transcend Holheim’s and 
Wise’s simple belief in “revelation”. It 
reads in part: “We recognize in the 
Bible the the consecration 
of the Jewish people to its mission as 
the priest of God, and value it as the 
most potent instrument of religious and 
moral instruction.” An Isaac M. Wise, 
believing in the Sinaitic revelation of 
the Decalogue, could, of course, sub- 
scribe But so, too, 
could those Reformers who did not be- 
lieve in “revelation” at all. 


record of 


to this statement. 


As “a re- 
cord of the Jewish people's consecration 
to its mission”, the Bible could conceiv- 
ably be regarded as a purely human 
document. Even an all-out humanist 
could bring himself to subscribe to that. 
For man might reach for the divine, 
and consecrate himself to that task, with- 
out necessarily obtaining an authentic 
response. 

But on either count Halakhah had 
become impossible. If only the moral 
laws of the Bible were valid, then the 
Jew was in no need of his own Hala- 
khah. The law of the secular state took 
care of that. And if it sufficed for the 
rejection of a ceremony to demonstrate 
its not being “adapted to the views and 


habits of modern civilization’, while 
the criterion of acceptability was its 
power to ““elevate and sanctify our 
lives’’—then the standard was much too 
subjective to permit of any crystalliza- 
tion of rules and regulations. 

It is, of course, hard to imagine that 
the framers of the Platform really be- 
lieved that God was behind the so-cal- 
led ceremonial law at any time. Other- 
wise, a certain amount of casuistry 
would have been inescapable. One just 
does not trifle with what one believes to 
be the Word of God. But, then, what 
was God? The Pittsburgh Reformers did 
not say. Thus the concept of “revelation” 
had to remain ambiguous, for the idea 
of mitzvah implies the metzavveh. 
Either one without the other is absurd. 

Nor has official Reform Judaism ever 
clarified the matter. In the Columbus 
Platform of 1937, God was indeed defin- 
ed as the One in Whom “all existence 
has its creative source and mankind its 
ideal of conduct’. He is said to reveal 
Himself and that “not only in the 
majesty, beauty and orderliness of na- 
ture, but also in the vision and moral 
striving of the human spirit.” Revela- 
tion is said to be “a continuous process, 
confined to no one group and to one 
age. Yet the people of Israel, through 
its prophets and sages, achieved unique 
insight in the realm of religious truth.” 

The statement is vague enough to be 
acceptable even to those who happen 
to believe in a direct Divine Revelation. 
Yet it does not rule out that view of 
God which cannot conceive of Him as 
actually revealing Himself in the form 
of direct commandments. Of course, the 
Platform could not be more definite. 
Like all such undertakings, it represents 
a compromise between divergent views, 
and full justice cannot be done to 
any single one of them. 
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In marked contrast to the Pittsburgh 
Platform, however, the Columbus Plat- 
form is emphatic in its demand of “the 
preservation of the Sabbath, Festivals 
and Holy Days, the retention and de- 
velopment of such customs, symbols and 
ceremonies as possess inspirational 
value”. However, the marked contrast 
to the earlier Platform is in the formula- 
tion rather than in content. We have 
here an emphasis on what the Reform 
Jew should do, rather than on what he 
should not do. But there is no attempt 
in the Columbus Platform to link the 
“customs, symbols, and ceremonies pos- 
sessing inspirational value’ with the 
concept of revelation, and with the idea 
of a God who commands. Consequently, 
neither the Columbus Platform nor the 
Pittsburgh Platform can serve as the 
basis of a halakhic development within 
Reform Judaism. 

Thus, with all the “change of heart” 
that Reform Judaism has undergone in 
preparation for, and as a consequence 
of, the Columbus Platform, it is no near- 
er now than it was eighty years ago to 
a link-up with the halakhic tradition 
of Judaism. An upsurge of interest in 
“ritual” and “ceremonies” there has un- 
doubtedly been, and there have not 
been lacking attempts to standardize Re- 
form Jewish practice to conform to 
what may superficially appear as a “Re- 
form Halakha”. Symptomatic in_ this 
context is the recent attempt made by 
the National Federation of Temple 
Brotherhoods to determine statistically 
what is, and what is not, observed in 
Reform Jewish circles. 

A little reflection will, however, show 
the unsuitability of this particular 
method to get anywhere near a concept 
of Halakhah. Thus, the statistics indicate 
that there are actually more Reform 
Jews who have a Chrsitmas tree in their 


homes than Reform Jews who fully ob- 
serve the traditional dietary laws. Are 
we to conclude from this that it might 
be Reform Halakhah to have a Christ- 
mas tree, while it is against Reform 
Halakhah to eat kasher? Or should we 
not be warned by this—admittedly ex- 
treme—example that no conclusions for 
the standardization of religious practice 
can be drawn from data furnished by a 
more or less de-Judaized generation? But 
even under ideal conditions, can we call 
that Halakhah which is practiced by the 
majority of the people? Does Judaism 
really equate vox populi with vox Dei? 

Zechariah Frankel, in the last cen- 
tury, seemed to think so. Yet it would 
be safe to assert that, at this day and 
age, the leadership of Conservative Ju- 
daism holds to more exacting standards 
of Jewish practice than could be ob- 
tained from a general concensus of what 
the majority of Conservative Jews actual- 
ly observe. One might suspect that the 
dietary laws would fare rather badly in 
the official platform of Conservative 
Judaism if their actual observance were 
taken as a criterion. The same would 
undoubtedly apply to the Sabbath. The 
Talmudic injunction, “Go and see what 
the people are doing!”*, which is so 
often quoted in justification of such a 
statistical approach, is really irrelevant 
to the present state of affairs. In its 
original context it had reference to cer- 
tain minutiae of the law concerning 
which an individual rabbi lacked an 
authentic tradition, and concerning 
which he could trust the common people 
to have preserved the correct practice. 
It presupposes, what we can no longer 
presuppose, that Halakhah as such is 
the norm of daily life which has pene- 
trated all strata of society. 





® eg. in b. Erubhin 14b. 
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The endeavor to foster Jewish observ- 
ance by a “sales appeal” in imitation 
of the marketing of cigarettes and soap 
(“Five hundred congregations from 
coast to coast can’t be wrong!”’) , is mere- 
ly further proof of the fact that, judging 
only by the official statements of Reform 
doctrine, there can be no Halakhah for 
Reform Judaism! Where individual rab- 
bis encourage “ceremonies”, they do so 
either because they have Reconstruc- 
tionist leanings and treasure “folkways”, 
or because modern educational theories 
have opened their eyes to the necessity 
of “audio-visual aids”, or, again, because 
they feel the need to iend a certain 
warmth and emotional appeal to an 
otherwise rather “cold” worship service. 
All these reasons and motivations are 
good for an ad hoc “ritualism”. But it 
will be conceded that we are dealing 
with “religious pageantry”’—not with 
Halakhah. 

The implications of this are far-reach- 
ing. It has to be borne in mind that, 
the drift of our discussion so far not- 
withstanding, Halakhah is not exclusive- 
ly a matter of customs and ceremonies. 
What is often so blithely called, “The 
Moral Law” is as much part of Halakhah 
in its traditional connotation as are, for 
example, the dietary laws. If there is no 
commanding God behind the one, on 
what grounds do we posit Him to be 
behind the other? And if God is said 
to reveal Himself in our conscience, but 
not in the codes of ritual law, then it 
would have to be proved that He actual- 
ly reveals Himself more fully in the 
Jewish conscience than in that of any 
other man. After all, one does not need 
Judaism solely for the preservation of 
the Moral Law. That Law, as the rabbis 
maintain in their discussion on the 
Noahitic Laws, antedates Judaism, and, 
as the Deists tried to demonstrate, is by 


no means confined to peoples laying 
claim to revealed Scriptures. And what 
else is the meaning of the clause in the 
Columbus Platform that “Revelation is 
..confined to no one group and to no 
one age’’? 

It may well be that many Reform 
Jews view with favor this (backward) 
progress from Sinai to the elementary 
morality of the “Seven Laws of the Sons 
of Noah”, whereas traditional Judaism 
knows of progress in the opposite direc- 
tion, Paul, too, was fired by the thought 
of the pre-Sinaitic Patriarchs who were 
“saved” without the Law, and, in this 
sense, the new dispensation he preached 
was a return to pristine simplicity. There 
is, therefore, no need for Halakhah in 
circles where Sinai is either deplored or 
rejected, and where Torah simply means 
respectability and good will. 

But conceivably there might be Re- 
form Jews whose concept of God does 
not exclude the likelihood of “revela- 
tion’, and whose concept of History 
makes allowance for an actual “‘Cove- 
nant” between God and their people. 
Such Reform Jews will not be satisfied 
with the vague formulations of the of- 
ficial platforms from which no bridges 
can lead into the realm of Halakhah. 
Reckoning with the possibility of both 
mitzvah and metzavveh, they will push 
their investigations further into the cen- 
tral core of Judaism, in order to find 
the solution to their “Problems of Re- 
form Halakhah”. 

Our discussion has now reached the 
point where Halakhah-has been shown 
to be impossible unless it can be ground- 
ed in the very basis of religion—in the 
idea of God. What, then, do we mean 
by God? What, to enlarge the scope of 
the question, does Judaism mean by 
God? Is there a uniform God concept 
among Jews of all ages? This last ques- 
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tion can immediately be answered in 
the negative. Surely, the God concept of 
Maimonides was not identical with some 
of the more anthropomorphic views held 
by many of his predecessors and con- 
temporaries; nor would the “Tatenyu” 
of a Hasidic Zaddik have too much in 
common with the Neo-Kantian “Guaran- 
tor of our Ethics”—as Hermann Cohen 
conceives of God. Yet all Jews have ever 
united in confessing at least this: that 
God is One! Perhaps it is this declara- 
tion of the Unity oi God, and it alone, 
which permits us to speak at all of the 
Jewish idea of God. 

But why stress the Unity? No doubt, 
the shema can be shown to have origi- 
nated at a time when the religion of 
Israel was first placed in contrast 
polytheism. Later it was the battle-cry 
against Persian dualism; and still later 
it was Judaism’s raison d’étre in the 
face of Christian trinitarianism. Yet, is 
this really what the Jew has in mind 
when he recites the shema? Is he indeed 
conscious at al] times of the apologetics 
and polemics in which his religion must 
engage against competitors in the realm 
of the spirit? The Jewish philosophers, 
perhaps, but it is hard to conceive of 
the ordinary Jew in this role—every 
morning and night, and at the last con- 
scious moment of his liwe. 

Perhaps we can approach the truth a 
little nearer if we understand the shema 
to express the Jew’s conviction that, 
though he experiences God in many 
different spheres and on many different 
levels, all his different and diverse ex- 
periences are nonetheless the manifsta- 
tions of the same One God. And— 
this needs stressing—the Jew does deal 
with manifestations of the Divine on 
different levels. The famous passage in 
Exedus 6: 2ff, where Elohim reveals 
Himself to Moses as YHWH, stating at 


the same time that the Patriarchs had 
not known Him under this aspect, but 
only as El Shadday; this passage would 
indicate that the authors of the Bible 
were not unaware of the different levels 
on which God is experienced, or of the 
different aspects under which He is 
known. 

A similar recognition was forced upon 
the medieval Jewish philosophers who 
were acquainted, on the one hand, with 
the Aristotelian-scholastic proofs for the 
existence of God, and, on the other with 
the “revealed” God of the Scriptures. 
Yehudah Halevi is quite outspoken in 
the distinction he makes between the 
“God of Aristotle” and the “God of 
Abraham”. For the Jewish thinker there 
can, of course, be only One God, and 
he will have to insist that the philoso- 
pher and the prophet speak about the 
same Deity, adding, however, that “re- 
velation” can give us certitude where 
philosophical speculation may not. 

But not all religionists have succeeded 
in making this ultimate identification. 
Characteristic of a certain type of cab- 
balistic aberration is the God-concept 
propounded by the 18th-century Sab- 
batian heresiarch, Nehemiah Hiyyah 
Hayyun’®. We are not here concerned 
with demonstrating how and why Hay- 
yun was heretical"!. It will suffice merely 
to mention the sharp distinction made by 
Hayyun between the Infinite (En Sof) 
on the one hand, and the “God of 
Israel” on the other. The En Sof is really, 
by definition, unknowable. He is the 
God of the Philosophers, the First Cause. 
The Bible is not concerned with Him 
at all; for the Bible speaks of a God 





10 Cf. his tract, Oz L’Elohim, Berlin 1713. 

11 This has been done at length by David Nieto. 
in Esh Dath, London 1715; Cf. the present 
writer's The Theology of Haham David Nieto, 
pp. 114-118. 
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who can be known, a God who created 
the world and revealed His Torah. He, 
not the First Cause, is the “God of 
Israel” of whom Judaism speaks. 

We would miss the point of Hayyun’s 
doctrine if, in addition to noting its 
formal heresy, we were to ignore in it 
the repercussions of the man’s personal 
reactions to religious experience. It is 
for this reason that we have brought 
Hayyun into our discussion in the first 
place. In this context it is not necessary 
that we abide by the Aristotelian defini- 
tion of the En Sof which Hayyun as- 
sumes. Let En Sof, as far as we are 
concerned, stand for the philosophical 
God concept as such. Inasmuch as the 
Jew to-day describes himself as a “‘believ- 
ing Jew’, he would own up to some 
philosophical God concept or other— 
be it naive or sophisticated. Whether 
that God be described in pre-Kantian, 
Kantian, or post-Kantian terms, the con- 
cept will be used to make sense of, or 
account for, the universe. To serve this 
purpose such a concept of God will have 
to be conceived in universal terms. It 
becomes difficult to associate this God 
with the destiny of one people in parti- 
cular, and impossible to regard Him as 
the author of any specific “Revelation”. 
(Is the “Life Force” concerned with the 
putting on of tefillin?) 

Where, then, “God” for the modern 
Jew is simply a philosophical concept 
(“God of Aristotle”, En Sof, etc.)—this 
both Halevi and Hayyun have rightly 
seen—“revelation” is impossible. And 
to revert to our over-all subject, where 
there is no revelation there can be no 
Halakhah, It may perhaps be said that, 
homiletical phrases notwithstanding, the 
official formulations of Reform Judaism 
have never really committed themselves 
to anything but the “God of the Philoso- 
phers”. This may explain the difficulties 


in finding a basis for a “Reform Ha- 
lakhah’’. 

It will, however, be conceded that 
Judaism, as a historical phenomenon, 
did not grow out of a philosophical God 
concept. Halevi saw this very clearly 
when he pointed out that the first of the 
Ten Commandments does not say: “I 
am the Lord, thy 
heaven and earth.” 


God, who created 
But it does say: “I 
am the Lord, thy God, who brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt, out of 
the house of bondage.” In other words, 
the “God of Israel” is a God whose 
existence and nature were made mani- 
fest to Israel in certain historical situa- 
tions of a more or less well defined 
character. 

The liberation from Egypt was one 
such event. The “passing through the 
Red Sea” was another,—and so through- 
out Jewish history. One of these histori- 
cal situations was the 
Mount Sinai”. 
entered into 


“standing at 
It was there that Israel 
a covenant relationship 
with God, taking it upon themselves to 
abide by a code containing both moral 
and so-called “ritual” laws. The God who 
had revealed Himself as the author of 
liberty in the Exodus revealed Himself 
as the author of law at Sinai. What is 
more, He manifested a special interest in 
the people of Israel, who were hence- 
forth to describe 
“chosen people”. 
Is all this legendary? Many describe 
it as such. But if so, then for the past 
two and a half millenia and more, Jews 
have been the victims of a very clever 
deception, perpetrated, as it were, in 
coram publicam. After all, Halevi's argu- 
ment is not so easily refuted. When he 
tries to prove the authenticity of the 
Sinaitic revelation by calling attention 
to the fact that 600,000 Israelites actually 
witnessed it, we may, if we like, quibble 


themselves as the 
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about his statistics. But it still remains 
a fact that the people, as a whole, ac- 
cepted certain obligations as part of 
their covenant commitment. Even if, for 
argument’s sake we dispense with the 
“miraculous”, and conceive of the 
“covenant” in more mundane terms 
(such as are described in Nehemiah 
10:33, where the people say of them- 
selves: “We also lay upon ourselves obli- 
gations...""), we are still forced to ad- 
mit that any such “acceptance of the 
Law”, at Sinai and/or later, took place 
in response to a nation-wide religious 
experience. 

If the God Idea has been a dynamic 
factor in Jewish life and history, then 
it was precisely the idea of a God who 
led the ancestors out of Egypt, who re- 
vealed His law, and who watched over 
His people throughout their many 
wanderings. He was the “God of our 
fathers”, whom the Jew invoked in his 
prayers. Is He merely a “reported God” 
—as Abraham Cronbach would have it 
in a recent book? Yes, but that does rot 
rule out His reality! It was, after all, 
the “reported God” of historical ex- 
perience who alone held out hopes of 
present salvation.!* 

But it was not only in the past that 
God manifested Himself. There is also 
the religious experience of the present. 
Judaism has a word for it: Shekhinah, 
“The indwelling presence of God”. We 
might say that the personal religious 
experience of the individual—and not 
only that of the mystic—is a manifesta- 
tion of Shekhinah."8 

There are, then, at least three aspects 
to the Godhead. Regard them as com- 





12 Cf. for example the whole of Psalm 106, 
with its climax in verse 47, and the anenu 
prayer in the selihoth liturgy. 

18 Cf. the many illustrations in Abelson, The 
Immanence of God in Rabbinical Literature. 


pletely distinct from one another, and 
you leave the confines of Judaism. Re- 
gard them as the different levels on 
which man can experience God, and you 
adhere to the Confession of Unity ex- 
pressed in the shema. This means, of 
course, that when you experience God 
on any one level, you must never com- 
pletely leave out of account the various 
other levels on which God can be ex- 
perienced. 

Thus, the mystical experience of God 
vouchsafed to an Israel Baal Shem Tob 
may be peculiarly his very own. But a 
Baal Shem Tob would insist that the 
God he has encountered is none other 
than the God of Israel's history, since 
there is, after all, only One God. Again, 
the God who, as Saadia Gaon thinks, 
can be proved by logical reasoning is, 
for this philosopher, none other than 
the One Who revealed Himself at Sinai. 
Or, to take an example from the op- 
posite extreme, the élan vital, discover 
ed by Bergson through his biological 
and philosophical researches, is recogniz- 
ed by him to be the very source of myst- 
ical experience, whose existence is at- 
tested by a long line of religious mystics. 

If, then, we insist that the character- 
istic Jewish contribution to the Idea of 
God is the belief in Unity, we fail to do 
justice to this concept if we deny the 
possibility of the various levels of au- 
thentic religious experience which this 
belief is meant to unify. In other words, 
if “God” is only that which appears at 
the end of my chain of logical reasoning, 
and not also the Elohe Yisrael and the 
Shekhinah, the “reported God” and the 
God of religious experience, what mean- 
ing could there possibly be in stressing 
the unity of God? 

We may now return to our considera- 
tion of the “Problems of Reform Hala- 
khah”. It has already been stated 
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that we cannot very well connect the 
“God of the Philosophers” with either 
Revelation or Halakhah. But then, as 
has been shown, the “God of the Philo- 
sophers” by no means exhausts the 
Divine as understood by Judaism. The 
“God of the Philosophers” is, after all, 
but one avenue through which a Jew 
may receive intimations of the Divine. 
And, while the “God of the Philoso- 
phers” may not reveal Torah, the Elohe 
Yisrael does! If, however, it be argued 
that the Elohe Yisrael is only a “report- 
ed God” who has no immediate rele- 
vance to the present-day Jew, Judaism 
would insist that an experience of 
Shekhinah is within reach of all'*; and, 
as we have noted, to the Jew an experi- 
ence of Shekhinah carries overtones of 
the other aspects of God as well. Indeed, 
while an experience of Shekhinah is 
possible even in unforeseen circum- 
stances, man can consciously make him- 
self more receptive to it.' 

It is obvious, however, that an ex- 
perience of Shekhinah is a very subjec- 
tive state. We are moving in the realm 
of what William James called The 
Varieties of Religious Experience. One 
would naturally be very wary of regard- 
ing every subjective state of spiritual 
elation, any “vision” or feeling of be- 
ing “reborn”, as authentic manifesta- 
tions of God! That is where the Jewish 
belief in the Unity of God comes in, 
with its insistence on the identity of 
Shekhinah and Elohe Yisrael. The Jew’s 
experience of the one serves as a “check” 





14 Cf. Aboth 3:7. 

15 Cf. b. Berakhoth 64a, where the man who, 
on leaving the synagogue, repairs to the House 
of Study to occupy himself with Torah is said 
to be zokheh umekabbel pend shekhinah; and 
the many parallels in rabbinic literature dif- 
ferent moral or “ritual” precepts are singled 
out as leading to the same result. 


on the validity of the experience of the 
other. Thus, if the apprehension of God 
in a subjective religious experience is 
not contradicted by what is known of 
the character of Elohe Yisrael, it may be 
regarded as authentic. We have no 
reason to doubt, for example, that the 
so-called “false prophets” of Bible days 
had their religious experiences, their 
“visions” and “revelations”. What made 
their prophecy “false” in the eyes of 
the “true” Prophets was that the happy 
prognostications they offered were felt 
to be out of keeping with the character 
of Israel’s God who had revealed Him- 
self in history.'® 

To sum up, the Unity of God, as pro 
claimed in the shema, means that there 
is only one Reality—though we may 
get to know about It by diverse routes: 
by philosophical speculation, by tradi- 
tion, and by personal religious experi- 
ence. No one approach, however, is suf- 
ficient. Neither philosophical specula- 
tion alone, nor yet a mere personal 
“experience”, will reveal to us the full 
meaning of the idea of God in Judaism. 
The Elohe Yisrael, the concept of the 
God whom Israel encountered in history, 
and who, in coram publicam, revealed 
His Torah to Israel, is the conditio 
sine qua non of any continuity within 
Judaism. 

This, of course, is the point at which 
the views of modern Jews will diverge. 
Do they believe that, throughout all 
these generations, Jews have been the 
victims of a tremendous delusion, since 
the “Covenant” is, at best, a “pious 
fraud”? Or do they see in the course of 
Jewish history “the finger of God”, test- 
ifying to something very vital and real 
(Halevi’s tnyan elohi), which lends 
weight to the conviction of previous 


16 Cf. Jeremiah 28:8. 
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generations that there is a covenant 
relationship between God and _ Israel? 
Admittedly, this is a matter of faith 
(critics might call it “credulity’”). But 
to those who share that faith, a “reveal- 
ed” Law of God is by no means an 
absurdity, and a sound basis for Hala- 
khah is given. Conversely, without such 
a theological foundation, it is hard to 
see how any suggestion to graft concepts 
like mitzvah and Halakhah on to the 
status quo of Reform Judaism can be 
taken seriously. 

Whether American Reform Judaism 
is capable of undergoing such a revolu- 
tion in theological thinking, whether it 
will be prepared to progress from the 
“Seven Laws of the Sons of Noah” to 
the foot of Sinai, is, of course, a question 
that many people will answer in the 
negative. It is one thing to pass expedi- 


ent resolutions in favor of ceremonies. 
It is quite another to reinstate the God 
of Israel as the “Giver of Torah’, when 
the very raison d’éitre of Reform, as a 
“denomination”, is represented as the 
emancipation from this belief. 

Here is the crux of the whole prob- 
lem. But, since its roots, as we have seen, 
lie deep in the individual Jew’s own 
belief in God, it would seem that its 
solution cannot be found in more con- 
ference resolutions and additional re- 
visions of “platforms”. That is why any 
serious attempt to deal with the “Prob- 
lems of Reform Halakhah” may sooner 
or later lead to an abandonment of 
party shibboleths, and find its answer 
in terms of a Jewish reality larger by 
far, and more profound, than the sec- 
tional interests of our present-day “de- 
nominational” set-up. 








CONVERSION OR CAMOUFLAGE? 
AN ACCOUNT OF PROSELYTISM IN POST-WAR GERMANY 


N. PETER LEVINSON 


ne of the most perplexing problems 
O to come out of Germany in the 
years after the war was that of proselyt- 
ism. The task of interviewing and pro- 
cessing applications from candidates for 
conversion constituted one of the main 
concerns of the rabbi between 1948 and 
1953. In the slow process of reconstitut- 
ing Jewish community life, applicants 
for conversion almost equaled in num- 
ber the remaining survivors, sh’erith 
hapletah. It goes without saying that 
after the catastrophe our people had 
suffered at the hands of the Germans, 
the Jewish communities did not take 
kindly to those who now wanted to cast 
their lot with Jews and Judaism. In fact, 
until 1948 hardly any proselytes had 
been admitted and the uncompromising 
attitude of the remaining survivors to- 
wards conversion extended to the non- 
Jewish wives and children of members 
of the Jewish community as well as to 
former Jews who had abandoned their 
faith. Only slowly and after bitter strug- 
gles, were certain categories of converts 
admitted to Judaism in the city of Ber- 
lin, largest of the Jewish communities 
of Germany. They were subject to 
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searching and rigorous examinations, 
both political and religious. The rab- 
binate could rule in a case only after 
a committee of trusted members of the 
community had concluded its investiga- 
tions. This procedure sometimes took 
years, for not only were the private lives, 
the convictions, the associations of the 
applicants closely examined, but the 
backlog of unfinished cases ran into 
the hundreds. The committee had to 
meet every week for many hours in 
order to make the slightest progress in 
its work. Its stamp of approval, however, 
did not assure the ultimate conversion 
of the candidate. The rabbinate was 
guided by the stringent provisions of 
Jewish law and no applicant was admit- 
ted for instruction in Judaism without 
having been discouraged and actually 
sent away at least three times. Since the 
community consisted of a coalition of 
both orthodox and liberal Jews, the 
requirements of orthodoxy were follow- 
ed in every case. Only after the appli- 
cant had proven his unalterable deter- 
mination to become a Jew would he be 
assigned a teacher. The course of study 
was intensive and included the funda- 
mentals of Judaism, reading and trans- 
lation of easy Hebrew passages, and, in 
the case of women, a knowledge of the 
minutiae of the Jewish dietary laws. 
After all other ritual requirements such 
as the ritual bath or circumcision had 
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been satisfied and the applicant had 
successfully passed his examination be- 
fore the rabbi, he was officially convert- 
ed in the synagogue in the presence of 
the congregation and a religious court 
of three. It is estimated that only about 
five percent of all applicants were 
admitted to the Jewish faith. Even so, 
the Ministry of Religion of the State 
of Israel attempted to have these con- 
versions declared invalid and instructed 
the immigration authorities to bar such 
proselytes from entering the country. 
Only after strong protests from abroad 
was this policy abandoned. 

For American Jews who are not ac- 
customed to an avalanche of proselytes, 
the refusal on the part of the Jewish 
community to admit them may be as 
difficult to understand as the desire of 
German nationals to be converted in 
the first place. It is the purpose of this 
article to describe the various categories 
of those who presented themselves as 
candidates for conversion. (To protect 
the identity of individuals mentioned, 
names, places, and situations have been 
changed without altering the basic cir- 
cumstances.) 

One of the main objections of Jewish 
communities to the acceptance of pro- 
selytes was the ever-present suspicion 
that their desire for a change of faith 
was based on ulterior motives rather 
than deep personal convictions. This 
fear was only too justified. In America, 
cases where Gentiles would accept Juda- 
ism for economic advantages are rare. 
Germany alter the war presented an 
altogether different picture. Many died 
of starvation, others would barter away 
family heirlooms or their last posses- 
sions, or sacrifice their moral convictions 
for a few cigarettes, a few ounces of 
coffee or a piece of chocolate. On the 
other hand, it soon became known that 


Jewish organizations abroad materially 
supported the survivors of che Nazi con- 
centration camps. Suddenly, it was good 
to be a Jew, and of all places, in Ger- 
many. Erstwhile Nazis clamored to be- 
come Jews. Starvation is a poor defender 
of strong convictions and life-long ideo- 
logies. —The monthly “Joint” packages 
containing precious, life-giving food 
supplements proved to be irresistible 
temptations. In this category would also 
be included those who believed that 
their afhliation with Judaism would 
help them in various other ways with 
position, influence, relief etc. Behind it 
all, stood the conviction, carried over 
from the days of Nazi propaganda, that 
all Jews were wealthy and that once ac- 
cepted in the fold, one’s worries were 
over. It was not always easy to spot such 
imposters, for often they were too clever 
to show their true intent. They fre- 
quently had references from Jewish 
friends, claimed Jewish ancestry or that 
they had materially aided and support- 
ed Jews who had been hiding from 
the Gestapo. Now they wanted their 
reward: membership in the Jewish com- 
munity. Surely, the picture had changed 
from a few years before when such af- 
filiation had meant certain death. There 
were, however, several almost humorous 
instances where the applicant would 
immediately inquire as to the monthly 
relief rates of the Jewish community 
or how he could be helped with a parti- 
cular problem. We sometimes under- 
estimate the naivete of the average 
client. If asked, he will volunteer infor- 
mation which will immediately pre- 
judice his case. It was the task of the 
investigating committee and, in cases 
where they did not identify the true 
motives, of the rabbi, to bring out the 
underlying facts, sometimes through a 
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process which amounted to cross-exami- 
nation. 

Another incentive for conversion was 
the universal desire of all Germans to 
leave the fatherland. Germany was in 
ruins, her industries wrecked and the 
prospects for the future seemed dim. To 
become a Jew also meant to be given 
the opportunity to emigrate. To be plac- 
ed on the D.P. quota, to receive an af- 
fidavit from a Jewish organization in 
America, or, for that matter, anywhere 
in the world, was the dream of many 
a good German citizen. Circumcision 
was a small price to pay for a chance to 
go abroad. Again, many applicants, in 
their eagerness to obtain information 
would usually give themselves away, 
during the first interview with Jewish 
community officials by mentioning their 
intention to migrate. Unfortunately, 
some Germans, eluding the rabbinate 
by their promise to help fight against 
the Arabs, found their way into Israel. 

Not without reason, then, did the 
Jewish extreme 
care in screening applicants for conver- 
sion. For they knew that there were 
those who wanted to join Judaism for 
reasons of camouflage: to hide from 
their Nazi past. It was a known fact 
that quite a few of the worst enemies of 
our people had acquired a knowledge 
of Yiddish and some, like the notorious 
Adolf Eichmann, knew Hebrew as well. 

The responsibility of the Jewish com- 
munity was therefore a very serious 
one. All precautions had to be taken lest 
former Nazis manage to become absorb- 
ed within the Jewish community. It was 
not always easy to prevent such absorp- 
tion and, at the same time, remain just 
and fair to those who sincerely sought 
affiliation with our cause. Certainly, all 
former members of the Nazi party and 


community exercise 


its branches, as well as former soldiers 


of Hitler’s Wehrmacht, were automati- 
cally excluded. The military authorities 
helped by putting at our disposal certain 
information which helped to verify 
former party membership. 

There were of course others, the mi- 
nority, whose motives were pure and 
who had to be given every possible con- 
sideration. But even here circumstances 
often were such as to render their con- 
version undesirable or against their own 
better interest. In every instance, the 
applicant was given every opportunity 
to reconsider and the point of view of 
the Jewish community was carefully 
explained to him. There were, to begin 
with, the candidates with strong reli- 
gious convictions, Here, special care 
had to be exercised for religious issues 
were bound to be paramount in a coun- 
try where deep spiritual revolutions had 
taken place and where the moral con- 
science had been trampled in the dust. 
There were the seekers who went from 
religion to religion, from sect to sect. 
Not finding whatever they sought in 
any of them, they would finally arrive 
at Judaism as their last resort. Their 
pleadings had the urgency of the des- 
perate and one was made to feel that 
Judaism was their last best hope on 
earth, standing between them and the 
abyss. Surely, in spite of warm sympathy 
and the sincere desire to help the 
spiritually needy, such applicants would 
ultimately not find their answer in an- 
other change of faith. More difficult 
still were the fanatics, often springing 
from some fundamentalist sect whose 
Bible study had ied them to believe that 
Judaism was the one true faith. Here 
it was imperative to exercise good judg- 
ment for the borderline between the 
religious fanatic and the unbalanced 
neurotic was slim, indeed. One young 
man, an obvious mental case, was seen 
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in the synagogue so often, that all vis- 
itors took it for granted that he was a 
Jew. Several times the Shamash had to 
be restrained from honouring him with 
the performance of a particular ritual. 
He would usually be the first at services 
and don a Tallith with fervor. Another 
convert felt that his circumcision was 
not good enough and insisted that it 
should be done all over again. 

Another category of converts consist- 
ed of those claiming Jewish ancestry. 
Children of Jewish mothers were auto- 
matically accepted since, according to 
Jewish law, the status of children is 
determined by that of the mother, ir- 
respective of the father’s faith. Such 
children merely had to pass the pre- 
scribed courses of instruction. If the 
father alone had been a Jew, the prob- 
lem became more complex. According 
to some authorities as well as the former 
customs of the community and German 
law, the father could determine the 
faith of his children. Others, followed 
a more stringent interpretation of the 
law. What if the mother opposed the 
conversion of her children? What if 
there had been Gentile children in the 
family by a previous marriage? Could 
a Gentile mother be expected to raise 
her children in the spirit of Jewish 
tradition, even with the best of inten- 
tions? Could a child be expected to fol- 
low a religion into which, strictly speak- 
ing, he had not been born? What if he 
later resented his choice? These were 
the arguments advanced by some reli- 
gious authorities. 

But even more difficult were the cases 
where Jewish descent had been carefully 
hidden during the war. Several appli- 
cants had been told of their true back- 
ground only after the collapse of the 
Nazis. Some had been brought up by 
distant Gentile relatives, had been made 


to join the Hitler youth and never re. 
alized or suspected their origin. One of 
them, who had joined the German 
navy during the war, had married, and 
was the proud father of several children, 
suddenly learned of his Jewish past. 
Now he had only one desire: to return 
to Judaism, together with his wife and 
children. Since the Jewish community 
had never broken its rule againsc the 
proselytizing of former members of the 
Wehrmacht, he had to be refused. But 
this did not stop him. For two years, he, 
his wife, and his children did not miss 
a service. And even though they were 
not given any encouragement, they 
persisted in applying time and again 
for their conversion. Only after the 
highest rabbinical authorities had been 
consulted and the young man’s sincerity 
and devotion were established beyond 
a doubt, were he and his family convert- 
ed to Judaism. To achieve their goal, 
they had to undergo many humiliations 
and deprivations. Ostracized by their 
immediate families, without job or 
home, they still insisted that they could 
not be happy outside the Jewish fold. 
They have become faithful and devoted 
members of our people. 

Quite a few proselytes, intent upon 
establishing an original tie with Juda- 
ism, went back several generations in 
their ancestry. One of them, a refugee 
from Eastern Germany had promised 
his father that he would return to Juda- 
ism at the first opportunity which pre- 
sented itself. He, his wife, and their six 
children were admitted to Judaism in 
a joint ceremony. The wife, incident- 
ally, has adjusted to Judaism so com- 
pletely that she already complains about 
anti-Semitism. She is prepared to defend 
our faith with the fury of a tigress pro- 
tecting her young. It was a fitting climax 
to their return, that a few weeks after 
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their conversion, they learned that the 
Jewish father was still alive. 

It is perhaps no coincidence that those 
converts, who came to Judaism through 
a re-discovery of Jewish ancestors, to-day 
belong to the most active forces within 
Jewish community life. They know that 
they have deep—if you will—racial roots 
in Judaism. Moreover, having struggled 
between two worlds and having found 
themselves in the process, their Jewish 
convictions have emerged strong and 
unshakable, often to the point of chau- 
vinism. Many of the young people, 
especially students, belong to this group 
and some will undoubtedly dedicate 
their life to Jewish work. 

There have also been cases where 
parents were converted to Judaism for 
the sake of their children. Both non- 
Jewish fathers and mothers felt that 
they could truly be one family only by 
taking this step. Perhaps the most mem- 
orable, if not tragic instance, was the 
Gentile mother of a rabbi who had died 
in a concentration camp. Being left 
alone in the world, she became a Jewess 
in memory of her son who had meant 
everything to her. It is an interesting 
sidelight that the German court refused 
to recognize her as a victim of Nazism. 

But the largest percentage of would-be 
proselytes came from the ranks of those 
who either planned to marry a Jew or 
had already done so. Here, it must be 
recalled that throughout the later Nazi 
period it had, of course, been impossible 
for a Gentile to adopt Judaism. Gentile 
wives had been pressured into leaving 
their Jewish husbands during the Nazi 
regime. Many did just that and thereby 
condemned their husbands to certain 
death. While marital loyalty usually 
should be taken for granted and should 
not entitle one to special rewards, it was 
nevertheless felt that those wives who, 


scorning the Nazi temptation, had faith- 
fully stood by their Jewish husbads and 
Shared the latters’ misery, ought be 
given special consideration. If they now 
wanted to join the Jewish community, 
they had certainly deserved it. But this 
view was also extended to those Gentile 
girls who, because of the Nuremberg 
laws had been prevented from marrying 
their Jewish fiancés, and yet, had main- 
tained their loyalty to them. In many 
cases, they had saved the lives of the 
men they now desired to marry. Here, 
likewise, it would have been both cruel 
and unjust to refuse to accept them. 
Naturally, it was difficult to check on 
such claims, and often this policy of the 
Jewish community to accept as pro- 
selytes those Gentiles who had saved 
Jews during the Nazi terror, was sub- 
ject to abuse. The main culprits were, 
of course, the Jewish men who carefully 
coached the girls on how to present their 
case before the rabbi or the committee. 
After a while, all girls would automat- 
ically claim that they had saved the lives 
of their fiancés during the war. 

As long as the rules of the Jewish 
community remained stringent, it was, 
of course, inevitable that such infrac- 
tions would occur. Very soon, however, 
it became apparent that a more realistic 
attitude toward the problem of pro- 
selytism was called for. According to 
Jewish law, the intention to marry a 
Jew does not constitute a_ sufficient 
ground for conversion. On the contrary 
if marriage is the intended goal, and 
the husband-to-be perhaps insists upon 
conversion, then obviously the desire 
for such conversion is not motivated by 
religious conviction. It was in this area 
that the rabbinate found itself confront- 
ed with an entirely new situation. For 
what had been the reason for the tradi- 
tional Jewish attitude described above? 
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There was the suspicion that the pro- 
selyte might be insincere, that he might 
have ulterior motives or mental reserva- 
tions. Moreover, since the days of Ezra, 
the fear persisted that Gentile wives 
might adversely affect Jewish life. In 
this particular situation, however, these 
motives hardly applied. Jews married 
Gentile wives in Germany because few 
Jewish girls had survived the concentra- 
tion camps. (In 1951, one rabbi in Ger- 
many proposed that Jewish girls be im- 
ported from Sweden). They did not 
marry outside the fold in order to escape 
their Jewish fate, to dissolve their Jew- 
ish bonds, or to be socially acceptable 
to the majority. There was no doubt 
about one fact: they would maintain 
a Jewish home and their children would 
be reared as Jews. It was inconceivable 
to them that after the recent death of 
their own families in concentration 
camps, their children, their only link 
with posterity, should not be born as 
Jews. They did not ask their wives to 
convert because it would please their 
parents or grandparents, for who was 
the survivor of Dachau or Buchenwald 
who could boast of having a father or 
a mother? They insisted upon conver- 
sion, because this was necessary in order 
to make their lives meaningful. Many 
husbands wanted their wives to observe 
the dietary laws, some spoke only Yid- 
dish at home. In most of these families, 
the atmosphere was bitterly anti-Ger- 
man. A conversion, therefore, meant in 
most cases, a complete repudiation of 
the past, a transformation of the pros- 
elyte’s total personality. There was a 
social as well as a religious rift. The 
chasm was complete. There was no 
social intercourse between Jews cnc 
Germans. The proselyte who entered 
upon her marriage with mental reserva- 
tions and planned to secretly adhere to 


her former faith or to insiduously in- 
fluence her husband or any future chil- 
dren would find it difficult to effect 
such plans. Her conversion would be 
tantamount to accepting the totality of 
Judaism. She had to relinquish her 
former faith without hope of compro- 
mise. These considerations, in addition 
to the realization that after the death 
of six million Jews we simply could 
not afford to give up any more of our 
people, slowly led to a revision of the 
rules of the Jewish community. After 
the precautions mentioned above had 
been taken and it had been ascertained 
that the applicant had not been a mem- 
ber of any of the branches of the Nazi 
party, the Gentile who intended to mar- 
ry a Jew would usually be converted to 
the Jewish faith. 

Still, not every case could be solved 
that simply. I recall the very beautiful, 
well-known journalist who was planning 
to marry a member of the Jewish con- 
gregation. Her father had been one of 
the most notorious Nazis. While she 
and her family had repudiated him, her 
appearance at the synagogue practically 
created a riot. Could we hold a child 
responsible for the sins of her father? 
Even if we think not, the feelings of the 
community had to be considered. Per- 
haps she followed the advice of the 
rabbis of the Talmud in a similar case 
and went to a place where she was not 
known. 


Of all the types of proselytes, certainly 
the most interesting were those who 
came to Judaism without any ulterior 
motives and without previous Jewish 
associations of any kind. Who are these 
people in present day Germany who 
clumor to be Jews? Why is it that they 
are so rare in America and why were 
there so many in a country from which 
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we would expect only hatred for Jews 
and Judaism? 
Conversion was actually only the 
last step in a long line of development, 
ranging all the way from a special 
interest in Judaism to an all-encompass- 
ing sense of identification with Israel. 
Not all travelled the entire way. Most 
of them began by showing a more than 
common curiosity in Jewish affairs. 
There were those students at Berlin’s 
higher institutes of learning who want- 
ed to get together with their Jewish col- 
leagues. They would organize meetings, 
invite members of Jewish students or- 
ganization, they would ask for courses 
in Judaism at the universities. 
would come to the synagogue. 


Some 
They 
would attend once, and they would re- 
turn. Many came continuously. They 
felt free to visit the rabbi’s house to 
borrow books on Jewish subjects. Mar- 
tin Buber was especially high on their 
list of priority reading. One of the stu- 
dents at East Berlin’s University dared 
to write a thesis on the State of Israel 
at the height of the anti-Jewish cam- 
paign. He would have submitted it to 
the faculty if his professor had not im- 
plored him to be sensible and not en- 
danger his life. In the political sphere, 
these students were just as active in de- 
fending the Jewish cause. They were 
among the first to boycott Nazi actor 
Krauss’ appearance in Berlin and they 
would be prepared to fight by word 
and deed Nazi groups in the city. 
Count B. von M. had organized an 
entire group of young people in a small 
city in East Germany. Periodically, they 
would come to West Berlin to meet with 
their Jewish friends. We used to go on 
hikes together, sing Hebrew songs, dis- 
cuss theology or just be together in a 
spirit of friendship. Soon, Communist 
authorities learned of this heresy. After 


first talking to him in vain, he was 
finally dismissed from his teaching post 
in order not to continue “corrupting” 
his charges. Recently, he was forced to 
flee to Western Germany where he con- 
tinues teaching Judaism to the young. 

Andrea S. was a constant visitor in 
the synagogue. She had had a suspicion 
that her husband had been the illegiti- 
mate child of a Jew. She resolved to 
make certain. Against the will of her 
husband, she pursued her search until 
her suspicions were verified. She there- 
upon directed her energies toward per- 
suading a reluctant husband that both 
of them ought to embrace Judaism. 
With the same skill with which she had 
unearthed an old, well-guarded family 
secret, she now succeeded in winning 
over her husband to the cause of Juda- 
ism. Thus, a Chritian girl fought a long 
and complicated battle in order to es- 
tablish a Jewish family. 

Can we understand the motivations 
of these proselytes? Perhaps we can il 
we remember that the Jewish tradition 
calls them “Proselytes of Righteousness.” 
For it was justice they were after, 
whether they took the last step leading 
to conversion, or whether they merely 
felt a strong bond of kinship with our 
people. In democratic countries, anti- 
Semitism, at its worst, is a problem of 
social life. Thus, it may even be con- 
sidered elegant to be anti-Jewish. In 
Germany, it was not an awkward social 
problem on the country club level. Nor 


could anybody afford to be neutral 
about it. The murder and the torture 
of millions of people could be condoned 
and justified or it could be repressed 
into the subconscious. Failing these, it 
was bound to create a major upheaval 
in the moral structure of the individual. 


The love for Israel, culminating in the 
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desire to be converted on the part of 
quite a few of Germany’s most sensitive 
citizens was the result of the recent his- 
tory of that country. The conversion to 
Judaism constituted a balancing of the 
scales, the ultimate step anybody could 
take in repudating Nazism and all it 
stood for. It was the wish to be identi- 
fied with the victims rather than with 
the persecutors, it was the outward mani- 
festation of the protest of the soul. 
This, then, is the story of proselytism 
in post-war Germany. It is a record both 


of the glories and of the frailties of the 
human spirit. It is a mirror of the 
dreadful years of the Nazi scourge and 
their effect upon men. However wise 
or shortsighted the policies, attitudes, 
decisions described in these pages may 
have been, only history will ultimately 
tell the story of the men and women 
who came to be Jews in those fateful 
years. Whatever our views, may the day 
never come when we will again be called 
upon to distinguish between conversion 
and camouflage. 











JUDAISM AND GNOSTICISM 


RALPH MARCUS 


nosticism is a predominantly pes- 
G simistic kind of mystical nostalgia. 
It has no “origin” in the sense in which 
Early Judaism or Christianity or Neo- 
Platonism has a_ recognizable 
but, like mysticism in general, Gnosti- 
cism is older than any historical religion 
or religious philosophy. 

It appears that Gnosticism assumed 
a more or less concrete form as early as 
the Hellenistic period, after it had taken 
over important mythical elements from 
Zoroastrianism, Judaism, Platonism, Sto- 
icism and other forms of thought. We 
have no notion, however, who the earli- 


ori¢in, 


est Gnostics were who put these various 
elements together in a fairly unified 
myth, nor where they lived. 

The central myth of Gnosticism is 
roughly the following. The human soul 
(“soul” in the sense of the spiritual 
self) is a spark of the divine primal 
light, which was once scattered through- 
out the material world by evil demons 
after they had attacked and overcome 
the divine Primal Man (variously called 
Adam Qadman or Anthropos or the 
like), who was the bearer of the light- 
sparks. The human soul, which is im- 
prisoned in the body and drugged by 
the evil demons, is always in danger of 
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forgetting its heavenly home. One day, 
however, it will be called and awakened 
by a heavenly redeemer, the counter- 
part of Primal Man, and with his help 
will be delivered from its material 
prison, again find its heavenly home and 
again unite with the primal light. 

The essential difference between the 
Gnostic myth on the one hand and Pla- 
tonic idealism, Iranian dualism and 
Jewish eschatology on the other hand is 
that Gnosticism cherishes the belief that 
the creation of the world and the world 
itself are incurable evils, whereas Pla- 
tonism, Zoroastrianism and Judaism, 
although they all recognize that there 
is a constant battle between good and 
evil, between soul and body, between 
spirit and matter, nevertheless cling to 
the belief that the world is essentially 
good and was created by a good God. 

In contrast to Gnosticism, which is 
predominantly passive and pessimistic 
about this world, and dualistic for all 
practical purposes, Platonism, Zoroastr- 
ianism and Judaism are active and op- 
timistic and, for all practical purposes, 
monistic, even though, as we have said, 
they are fully aware of the struggle be- 
tween good and evil. They all assert 
that it is possible for this world to be 
redeemed together with its individual 
souls. 

This Gnostic myth, which is an or- 
ganic fusion of Greek, Iranian, Jewish 
and other Oriental elements, may have 
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been in existence as early as the third 
pre-Christian century. Although the 
Christian sources present as the first 
Gnostic, Simon Magus, who lived in the 
middle of the first century of the com- 
mon era, we nevertheless find recogniz- 
able traces of the Gnostic world-view 
in the Essene writings of the second and 
first centuries before the common era. 
We also find them a little later in the 
writings of Philo. 

Because of his Jewish optimism and 
monotheism and his admiration of the 
Mosaic Law as “a religion of reason”, 
as Hermann Cohen called Judaism, Phi- 
lo himself could naturally not have 
been a Gnostic. Nonetheless, several im- 
portant motifs in late Gnosticism are 
derived from Philo’s writings. Similarly 
Plotinus, who made an almost Gnostic 
cleavage between soul and body, was 
not only not a Gnostic but actually 
an opponent of Gnosticism because the 
Gnostics denied the beauty of the world 
and had no real understanding of the 
amor Dei intellectualis, to use a later 
expression. As for the Corpus Hermet- 
icum, we may say that it holds an inter- 
mediate position between Platonism 
and Gnosticism, even if we do not ac- 
cept Bousset’s plausible theory that 
there are two clearly distinguishable 
strata in the Hermetic writings, one be- 
ing more philosophical and optimistic, 
and the other more Gnostic and pes- 
simistic. 

Because of the contrast between Philo, 
Origen and Plotinus on the one hand 
and the Gnostics on the other, we may 
confidently assert that Gnosticism was 
not only antinomian but also anti-phi- 
losophical or anti-rationalistic. Having 
thus briefly characterized Gnostic 
thought, we must return to the presum- 
able traces of Gnosticism in the Essene 


writings of the last two centuries be- 
fore the common era. 

Some fifty years ago, a number of 
scholars conjectured that the apocalyp- 
tic books of the Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha were of Essene origin 
because they laid great stress on the 
struggle between good and evil angels, 
on secret drugs, on voyages through the 
heavens, on revelations and on other 
teachings that, according to Josephus, 
were peculiar to the Essenes. 

Unfortunately, these conjectures lack- 
ed convincing proof, since there were 
no early Christian or Talmudic sources 
which preserved traditions about Essene 
religious beliefs in distinction from 
their customs and regulations, which 
are rather fully described by Philo and 
Josephus. This unfavorable situation, 
however, has been considerably changed 
in the last few years thanks to new dis- 
coveries. In the rock-caves of Wadi 
Qumran on the west shore of the Dead 
Sea of Judaea, at first some Beduin, later 
some French and British archaeologists 
found a large number of Hebrew scrolls, 
written on leather, and scraps of other 
materials, which in part contain Bibli- 
cal books and fray, nents, in part Apocry- 
phal fragments, and in part original 
writings of a community which called 
itself Yahad (“union” or “society’’). 

The style of the clay jars in which the 
scrolls had originally been placed for 
safekeeping, the radioactive carbon test- 
ing of the cloth bindings, and the palae- 
ography, orthography and content of 
the manuscripts all combine to show 
that they date from the late Hellenistic 
or early Roman period, that is roughly 
between the Maccabean wars and the 
destruction of the Temple of Jerusalem. 

Of the original writings of any length 
only four have been published up to 
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this time. These are (1) the so-called 
Book of Discipline, which contains the 
rules of the community and some the- 
ological and ethical ideas; (2) an al- 
legorical-historical commentary on the 


book of Habakkuk; (3) a collection of 


hymns; and (4) an allegorical-historical 
poem about the struggle against the ene- 
mies of the pious, which the first editor, 
the late Israeli archeologist Sukenik, 
called The War of the Sons of Light 
and the Sons of Darkness. 

These four writings clearly come from 
the same movement or sect. They also 
have an unmistakable similarity to the 
apocalyptic books of Enoch, Jubilees, 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 
archs, the Assumption of Moses, and 
others, and what is more, the Qumran 
manuscripts occasionally mention these 
apocalyptic books or contain quotations 
from them as well as parallels. 

Everyone who reads the Qumran 
Book of Discipline with an open mind 
and compares its description of the com- 
munity (Yahad) with the descriptions 
of the Essenes given by Josephus and 
Philo will at once be obliged to admit 
that this Dead Sea community was 
identical with or at least closely related 
to the Essenes. This similarity is further 
strengthened by the fact that the chief 
settlement of the Essenes was not far 
from Wadi Qumran. 

Incidentally, the word yahad ‘“‘com- 
munity” is in itself, an important link 
in the chain of evidence that connects 
the Qumran community with the Es- 
senes. This Hebrew word yahad in rab- 
binic as well as in biblical literature is 
predominantly an adverb and signifies 
almost exclusively “together.” Its use 
as a noun with the meaning “together- 
ness” that is, “community” is highly 
anomalous. Now we find a correspond- 


ing anomaly in Philo’s and Josephus’s 
use of the Greek word homilos to de- 
signate the group of Essenes. Normally, 
in Hellenistic Greek, the word homilos 
means “crowd” or “multitude,” often 
“unruly mob.” Josephus uses homilos 
exclusively in this unfavorable sense ex- 
cept—nota bene!—in those instances in 
which he speaks of the Essenes. Philo 
also seems to use the word homilos in 
this unfavorable sense except in those 
instances in which he speaks of the Es- 
senes. But Philo and Josephus are both 
obvious admirers of the Essenes, and it 
is out of the question that they gave 
the word homilos its usual meaning of 
“crowd” or “mob” in connection with 
the Essenes. For this reason I have sug- 
gested that Philo and Josephus used the 
word homilos, so problematic in this 
connection, with deliberate intent, be- 
cause its relation to the adverb homou 
“together” corresponds to the relation 
between the Hebrew yahad, ‘““commun- 
ity” and yahad, “together.” 

If, then, we are justified in consider- 
ing these Qumran scrolls as Essene 
writings, we may draw the further con- 
clusion that the extra-canonical apoca- 
lyptic books, Enoch, Jubilees, the Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarch, the As- 
sumption of Moses, etc., were also Es- 
sene writings. 

Now we may take one step further 
and assert that these apocalyptic books 
and the related Qumran scrolls contain 
many elements which seem Gnostic. As 
a matter of fact, Gershom Scholem, the 
leading authority on the history of Jew- 
ish mysticism, showed some twenty years 
ago, long before the discovery of the 
Qumran scrolls, that the beginnings of 
Jewish Gnosticism are to be found in 
the extra-canonical Apocalypses. The 


Qumran writings confirm his opinion. 
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They stress the great cleavage between 
the good angels and the evil demons, 
the power of the evil demons in their 
worldly kingdom, the struggle between 
light and darkness, and the predeterm- 
ined nature (Hebrew toledah in the 
quite unusual sense of “the nature of 
the individual”) of man as good or evil. 
All this sounds almost un-Jewish, 

‘The Essenes were, of course, not open 
Gnostics so long as they remained Jews 
and revered the law-giver Moses. The 
expression “‘Jewish Gnosticism” is, to 
be sure, a contradictio in adiectis. None- 
theless, we may speak of Jewish Gnostic- 
ism in the restricted sense of “crypto- 
Gnosticism” or “Gnosticizing Judaism,” 
since the Essenes combined the con- 
scientious observance of the partly al- 
legorized Mosaic law with Gnostic or 
semi-Gnostic views. Apparently the Es- 
senes came very close to the Gnostic be- 
lief in the evil nature of the creation of 
the world, although as Jews they were 
obliged to recognize that after all a good 
God had created a good world. 

In contrast to other Jews, however, 
the Essenes were so pessimistic and dual- 
istic that we can easily understand why 
the Pharisees, who bore responsibility 
for the religious education of the peo- 
ple, considered the apocalyptic writings 
as dangerous and attempted to withold 
them from the broad masses. In the view 
of the Pharisees, the doctrine of the “two 
powers” (Hebrew shte reshuyot) could 
seriously damage the monotheistic be- 
lief because it apparently assumed a very 
strict cosmic and ethical dualism: as the 
central idea of its religious philosophy 
this went beyond a mere reasonable 
awareness of the struggle between good 
and evil such as the Pharisees had. For 
that reason the Minim, that is, the Gnos- 


ticizing Jews, were condemned by the 


rabbinic authorities of the first two cen- 
turies of the common era. Minim also 
meant ‘‘Jewish-Christians” in later rab- 
binic literature and can perhaps be ex- 
plained by the fact that the Essenes ex- 
erted a certain influence upon the Ebon- 
ite Jewish Christians, as had been sug- 
gested by several scholars even betore 
the discovery of the Qumran writings. 
This Jewish Gnosticism or more ac- 
curately, this Gnosticizing Judaism, sur- 
vived through the Talmudic period only 
in out-of-the-way places and in secret 
circles until it again rose to prominence 
in the Middle Ages with the appearance 
of the Zohar. And, as Scholem has 
proved in his masterly work on Jewish 
mysticism, not only de we find in the 
medieval Jewish Kabbalah many motifs 
which are very similar to those of Chris- 
tian and pagan Gnosticism, but also 
some that are only re-workings of cer- 
tain motifs of the pre-Christian Gnosis 
as they appear in the writings of the 
Essenes and Philo. ) 
It is rather astonishing to observe that 
in spite of the supposed unity of Jewish 
belief, which as 2 whole is remarkably 
optimistic and rigorously monotheistic, 
two souls dwell in its breast, or at any 
rate dwelt at certain times. By the side 
of monistic and rationalistic rabbinic 
or Pharisaic Judaism there grew an al- 
ways living, although often suppressed 
and sometimes underground movement 
which poured an un-Jewish or Gnostic 
spirit into a Jewish form. 
Nevertheless, Gnosticizing Judaism 
was less pessimistic and less dualistic in 
general than were pagan and Christian 
Gnosticism. Similarly, in my opinion, 
the belief of the primitive Palestinian 
Christian community, so far as it shows 
through the apologetic motifs of the 


synoptic gospels, was not very Gnostic- 
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ally colored, at any rate in comparison 
with Johannine and particularly with 
Pauline Christianity. That Paul strong- 
ly Gnosticized early Palestinian Chris- 
tianity seems to me to be beyond doubt. 
And for this very reason it seems to me 
that Harnack was in error when he de- 
nied that Marcion, the anti-Jewish theo- 
logian of the second century, was a 
Gnostic. On the contrary, only because 
he was so filled with a Gnostic spirit did 
Marcion despise the Old Testament and 
so highly colored 
Christianity. But, one may 
skeptically ask, did not Paul fight the 
errors of the Gnostics of his own time? 


praise Gnostically 


Pauline 


He did indeed. In spite of that he was 
What saved him 
from the danger of wholly going over to 


Gnostically inclined. 


a Christian Gnosticism was nothing else 
than his unconquerable loyalty to Jew- 
ish ethics, learned in his youth from the 
Mosaic Law which he later repudiated. 

Fortunately, Judaism and Greek phi- 
losophy unconsciously collaborated in 
the writings of Philo and his Christian 
successors to save later Christianity from 
complete Gnosticizing, so that der Geist, 
der stets verneint cannot Say to any edu- 
cated Christian believer today as Me- 
phistopheles once did, with likelihood 
of success: 


Verachte nur Vernunft und Wissen- 
schaft, 

Des Menschen allerhéchste Kraft, 

Lass nur in Blend—und Zauberwerken 

Dich von dem Liigengeist bestaérken. 

So hab’ ich dich schon unbedingt. 
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Of Them Which Say They Are Jews, 
and other Essays on the Jewish Struggle 
for Survival, by Horace M. Kallen. 
Edited by Judah Pilch. Bloch Publish- 
ing Company, New York, N. Y., 5715- 
1954. xvii, 232 pp. 


To understand what Professor Kallen 
has to say in these collected essays of 
Jewish relevance, it is necessary first to 
understand both Kallen’s general philo- 
sophic position and the special, unique, 
and, in some ways, idiosyncratic voca- 
bulary that he uses in speaking or writ- 
ing on Jewish subjects. In his general 
philosophic outlook, Kallen stands four- 
square within the American tradition 
of pragmatism; indeed, he may well be 
regarded (with his former colleague, 
Max Otto) as the outstanding contunu- 
ator of this empirical philosophy born 
in late nineteenth century America and 
developed by Kallen’s teacher, William 
James, and by John Dewey. Kallen 
identifies this tradition with the impli- 
cations of the Jeffersonian tradition and 
with the American democratic idea gen- 
erally. In Kallen’s version of pra 
tism, the aspect of the irreducible plural- 
ity of what is given in experience that 
concerns him most is the plurality of 
cultures and their manifestations. Ever 
hospitable in mind and in spirit, like 
William James, Kallen has remained 
well-content with a view in which there 
is no absolute hierarchy of cultures. 
Each culture has its own reason for be- 
ing and an indefeasible right to exist 
as long as it can maintain itself in hu- 
man life, and as long as it can satisfy 
human needs. Kallen’s acceptance of 
this view is not to be regarded as merely 
a negative acquiescence, the result of an 
inability to make a valid decision be- 
tween the value claims of different cul- 
tures. On the contrary, the values claim- 
ed for cultural pluralism are greater 
than those of any single cultural pat- 


tern. In the interplay of systems of be- 
havior and thought there is an enrich- 
ment of the human spirit, an indication 
of directions of development and 
change, a pooling of human resources 
for the benefit of all. Cultural plural- 
ism is democracy in thought and leads 
to democracy in action. 

Kallen’s cultural pluralism allows not 
merely of one Jewish culture co-existing 
with other, non- Jewish cultures. It en- 
ters, rather, (as Milton Konvitz points 
out, in a brief essay, “Horace M. Kal- 
len, Hebraist,” prefaced to this book) 
into Kallen’s conception of what Jewish 
culture is; Jewish culture is a plurality 
of cultures. At this point it becomes im- 
portant to understand the terms “Juda- 
ist” and “Hebraist” which are central 
to Kallen’s vocabulary of comment on 
Jewish culture. Most simply put, a 
Judaist is one who accepts Judaism; a 
Hebraist is one who recognizes “the sig- 
nificance of the Hebraic spirit and Jew- 
ish way as a culture” (p. 172). It is, 
of course, possible to be simultaneously 
both a Judaist and a Hebraist; the terms 
are not mutually exclusive. But it is 
distinctive of Kallen’s view that one does 
not have to be both. One may be a 
Judaist without being a Hebraist; that 
is to say, one may regard the sole worthy 
product of millennial Jewish experience 
as a cult and adhere to that cult with 
no concern for the multiplicity of other 
products of the same experience. One 
may be a Hebraist without being a Juda- 
ist; that is to say, one may regard the 
cultic product of Jewish experience as of 
no living significance and yet retain a 
profound interest in and concern for 
the multiplicity and variety of other 
Jewish cultural products. Finally, it is 
conceivable that a Jew by birth might 
be neither a Judaist nor a Hebraist, 
might be concerned neither with Jewish 
cult nor with Jewish culture. These 
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four major types of combination of Ju- 
daistic and Hebraistic concerns suggest 
without exhausting the many possible 
“dynamic actualities of Jewish differ- 
ences within the whole Jewish commun- 
ity.” To Kallen’s mind, the Jewish 
community is a laboratory for the ex- 
ploration of the implications of diver- 
sity. 

The quoted words, “of them which 
say they are Jews,” in the title essay in 
this collection would, I suppose, damn 
the entire book and its author in the 
minds of some readers, if they knew its 
source to be the New Testament. It is 
thoroughly characteristic of Kallen to 
have used this phrase, and even, in a 
sense, to have flaunted its use in a title. 
Not to have used it would have been to 
yield to a small prejudice; Kallen may 
have—I suspect he does have—large pre- 
judices, but no small ones. The essay 
called “Of Them Which Say They Are 
Jews” is a very good statement that 
should be read especially by those who 
would condemn it out of hand for its 
title. In the essay, Kallen formulates 
his definition of a Jew: “anybody is a 
Jew who of his own free will calls him- 
self by that name or who feels compelled 
to answer to it when others call him by 
it” (p. 33). This definition, in its sim- 

licity and its clarity, strikes to the 
he art of the matter. It allows two varie- 
ties of self-identification to determine 
the extension of the term. One is volun- 
tary, the other arises as a result of com- 
pulsion, but both are types of self- 
identification. A person cannot be coerc- 
ed into being a Jew, but an inner 
coercion can lead to his feeling him- 
self to be a Jew. All else is secondary 
and peripheral; “the rest seems to be 
a matter of selection, attitude and em- 
phasis of apparently arbitrary differ- 
entiae as conflicting as they are numer- 
ous, and as variable as they are conflict- 
ing” (p. 33). To accept this definition 
is to accept a pluralistic view and to 
deny “the disposition that limits Jew 
to some singular and exclusive meaning 
and cuts off and shuts out all that does 
not conform to this meaning” (p. 37). 
Affirmatively, Kallen suggests the music- 
al analogy, “Jew is accepted as denoting 
an orchestration of all the diverse and 


diversifying meanings of the term; an 
orchestration such that the agonists of 
all the meanings, each different from 
the others, so live with each other that 
their togetherness becomes the condi- 
tion for the full and healthy develop- 
ment of the separate Jewishness of 
each” (p. 37) 

At this point it should be clear that 
the perspective from which Kallen 
writes is unlike that of any other major 
commentator on American Jewish life, 
and that the extent to which his gen- 
eral philosophic position and his spec- 
ific view of the plural possibilities of 
Jewishness are continuous and coherent 
prevents him from giving expression 
to the “Jewish self-hate” that in one 
way or another seems to be the most 
usual form of expression by Jewish intel- 
lectuals (and even by rabbis). The 
absence in Kallen’s thought of even the 
slightest symptom of this diseased state 
of mind makes the comment and critic- 
ism of the hitherto unpublished essay, 
“Anarchy and Order in American Jew- 
ry,” of particular interest. The reading 
of Jewish history and especially Amer- 
ican Jewish history that Kallen presents 
in this essay is sympathetic without 
sentimentality. It is critical of the sharp 
lines of division that Jews have drawn 
between themselves and other Jews, 
seeing in this not “fragmentation” but 
“anarchy.” Far worse, “our Jewish scene 
presents a cutthroat competition be- 
tween its manifold confederated local 
organizations of interest, each asserting 
its own rightness, each tending to claim 
exclusive authority for itself on the 
ground that it alone possesses the sole 
doctrine and discipline which in its field 
of operations can be good for the Jews. 
Thus, whatever any other might be do- 
ing, each is disposed to reduplicate the 
other’s works, to denounce the other's 
ways, and to declare itself entitled to 
total support for itself...” (p. 16). 

The organizational anarchy thus de- 
scribed has implications for “the com- 
munal economy of American Jewry.” 
Reduplication of functions necessitates 
reduplication of functionaries, and this, 
in its turn, leads to the domination of 
the fund-raiser. “The necessities of 
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financing all these diversifications and 
complexities have converted zedakah 
and the Gemiluth Chesed into elaborat- 
ely organized Federations, Welfare 
Funds, Community Councils, other Ap- 
peals, and have transposed the pushke 
meshulach and volunteer collector of 
donations into the high-powered profes- 
sional pressure-agencies which exact 
‘voluntary’ contributions toward the 
maintenance of their establishment” 
(p. 11). The demand for order that the 
anarchy of American Jewish life bred 
has been more nearly realized in the 
control of economy than in other re- 
spects; “the anarchical competition for 
money was brought under rule, a 
certain order was established in collect- 
ing it—however dubious still the meth- 
ods; and in allocating it—however in- 
commensurable the demands and invidi- 
ous the decisions” (p.19). 

As a resolution of immediate difficul- 
ties and perhaps ultimately as a solu- 
tion of the underlying problem, Kallen 
suggests a deliberate and fervid accept- 
ance of the “American Idea” for the 
organization of liberty. This idea, as 
Kallen has often proclaimed and no- 
where more effectively than in his Uni- 
versity of Buffalo Centenary lectures 
(1946) on Modernity and Liberty, is 
that of voluntary grouping, re-establish- 
ing a centripetal trend for the sake of 
self-preservation against imposed order, 
which is death to liberty, and against 
anarchy, which is social suicide. It is 
clear that the success of voluntary group- 
ing depends on the degree to which dif- 
ferences are left to flourish. A grouping 
that demands of its associates the elimi- 
nation of differences, the reduction of 
all to a least common denominator, 
might save the community, but it would 
do so at the expense of vitality. “On 
every level, they pool their differences 
in a communion, not in order to sup- 
press or abolish them, but in order to 
assure to them equally the liberty, the 
safety, the support and strength they 
could not acquire by isolating themselves 
in the lonely ways of the war of all 
against all” (pp. 28-29). This voluntar- 
ism is the positive aspect of cultural 
pluralism. 


From the perspective thus far sketch- 
ed, Kallen discusses many aspects of Jew- 
ish life in America, and, in line with 
his abiding interest, especially Jewish 
education. He is aware of the force of 
anti-Semitism, but has a sufficient sense 
of proportion not to permit anti-Semi- 
tism to define the limits of Semitism—in 
which he shows far greater wisdom then 
most of the leaders of the Jewish com- 
munity. A secularist himself (one of his 
recent books is provocatively titled 
Secularism is the Will of God), he notes 
the growing secularization of Jewish 
life as an indication of growing matur- 
ity rather than as an occasion for horror. 
He sees clearly the essential divergence 
between American Zionism and world 
Zionism, and comments on the differ- 
ence with a fine irony. He turns a fine 
and revealing phrase, expressing insights 
worth remembering (“History, which 
can be written only by survivors in the 
struggle for life, is the judgment which 
the survivors pass upon both their strug- 
gle and their opponents” [p. 105]). On 
the whole, this is a fine collection 
illustrating Horace Kallen’s love affair 
with his Hebraism. Its superior quality 
will be revealed by the Scant that 
it will be shown by those who need its 
lesson most—the professional lovers of 
Judaism, 

Joseph L. Blau 
Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 


Secularism is the Will of God. By Hor- 
ace M. Kallen. Twayne Publishers, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., 1955, pp. 233. 


In his Reflections of A Wondering 
Jew, Morris Raphael Cohen rejoices over 
the “fortunate fact that America is cul- 
turally as well as politically federalistic, 
giving every group a chance to contrib- 
ute its inherited traditions to the com- 
mon stock of American and humane 
civilization”. Perhaps this jubilant state- 
ment mixes advocacy too heavily with 
description to achieve accuracy. At any 
rate, the gradual disappearance of iden- 
tifiable ethnic individuality in Ameri- 
can society would seem to offer more 
fuel to the melting pot theory than to 
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that o cultural pluralism. However, it 
is customarily thought that the latter's 
counterpart, religious pluralism, stands 
on firmer ground, appealing as it may 
to the sacrosanct principle of the separa- 
tion of church and state. 

In his latest book, however, Horace 
Kallen, veteran advocate of cultural 
pluralism, turns to an examination of 
religious pluralism and is alarmed to 
find its crumbling station. In language 
bristling with a sense of urgency, Kal- 
len warns us of the emerging militancy 
of authoritarian Catholicism, bolstered 
as it is by the comforting knowledge 
that its numbers in America have grown 
to 30 million strong. “Is America not 
being made Catholic?”, Kallen asks rhe- 
torically with deep concern. (p. 173). 
Religious pluralism in America and the 
liberal spirit are under frontal attack. 

Not the “black authoritarianism of 
the right” (p. 6) alone is to be feared, 
but the role of organized religions gen- 
erally which grow dangerously divisive 
of the human community, promoting 
rivalries which lead only to suspicions, 
hatred, and the eventual clamping down 
upon religious liberty. Man _ today, 
more than ever, suffers from social and 
political failure of nerve and in his ob- 
sessive search for Absolutes, eternal 
verities, and infallibilities falls victim 
to the extravagant claims of traditional 
religions. The contemporary derision 
of experimentalism and scientific meth- 
od with its doctrine of fallibilism, the 
rising contempt for the public school 
and its avoidance of religious instruc- 
tion, the renewed attack against the 
principle of separation of church and 
state, refusing to countenance state sec- 
tarianism, the invectives against “egg- 
heads” and “intellectuals” are all symp- 
toms of the authoritarian malaise. 

To counteract these anti-democratic 
phobias and the frantic Return to Cer- 
tainty (not out of love but fear, not 
out of conviction but default), Kallen 
calls for a renewed faith in Secularism 
interpreted as the Will of God. 
Through its philosophy of religious 
pluralism, Secularism would cultivate a 
spirit of “union”, cooperativeness, and 
“orchestration”. ‘To accomplish this, 
however, entails more than lip-service 


piety on the part of organized religions. 
it necessitates a willing surrender of 
absolute sovereignty, abdication of dog- 
matic claims to exclusive chosenness 
with its correlate assignments of inferior- 
ity and heresy to deviant faiths, rejec- 
tion of unyielding claims to inerrancy 
in matters of faith and morals which 
affect human relations. Man's stum- 
bling after truth must be regarded not 
as a sign of human futility. It must be 
recognized in the area of religion, as it 
has already been acknowledged in the 
area of science, that approximation of 
truth entails errors and frustration. 
There is no short cut or painless pana- 
cea for man’s Promethean struggle to 
transform a swarming society of diver- 
sity into a loving home which protects 
and unites all men. 

It is cooperative union, not coercive 
unity, which religious Secularism seeks. 
For under the guise of unity, humanity 
too often has been crucified into dispar- 
ate communions of belief. Secularism’s 
faith, unlike the others, “neither com- 
petes with any other religion nor dis- 
places any other”, (p. 11). Secularism 
is the love of diversity in union which 
flows from its democratic faith. It is 
not entered in the arena of religious 
private enterprise and ecclesiastic rugged 
individualism. 

To this reviewer, while in essential 
agreement with the ideological syn- 
drome of liberalism which Kallen here 
articulates, the book remains in large 
measure lacking. Aside from its unillu- 
minating repetitiveness of theme and 
phraseology, Kallen’s liberalism is more 
hamstrung than helped by its newly 
given religious look. His attempt to re- 
ligionize Secularism as the Will of God 
reads as if Kallen is resolved to beat the 
churchmen at their own game. The 
effort boomerangs. Secularism, which 
prides itself on its humility and objec- 
tivity, is turned into a disturbingly im- 
modest creed, proclaiming itself as “the 
religion of seed” “the credo con- 
sisting of self-evident truths which ex- 
press the laws of nature and the will of 
God”, announcing itself “the equivalent 
of religion itself’, and throughout the 
book arrogating to its position the will 
of the true “One God”. It sits awk- 
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wardly on the shoulders of Secularism 
to crudely pretend that “the acknowl- 
edgment that Secularism is the will of 
God follows from the separation of 
church and state...” (p. 223). This 
odd deduction is neither logically, his- 
torically, nor psychologically convincing. 
The technique of elevating conse- 
quences evaluated as good to the realm 
of God's will is precisely the method 
which Secularism normally and justifi- 
ably condemns as idolatrous arrogance 
when executed by traditional faiths. The 
double edged danger in Secularism’s 
grasping hold of God's will is ignored 
by the author. 

Kallen’s enthusiasm for Secularism’s 
faith allows him to employ “‘self-evi- 
dence” and “natural law’ as philosophic 
vindication for its position. While he 
does state that self-evidence has been 
used as a proof for anything, he never- 
theless insists on leaning the principle 
of secularism on this broken reed on 
the grounds that “the values here at 
stake are, however, not any dialectician’s 
theological or metaphysical finalities. 
They are the ongoing intentions of 
men’s hearts, the steadily-repeated deci- 
sions of their reason”, (p. 59). But 
neither the best of intentions nor the 
repetition of decisions validate claims 
on the basis of purported self-evidence. 
Equally the argument from natural law 
is too slippery and ambiguous to be con- 
vincingly employed as a validation of 
Secularism’s democratic faith. Is it not 
indeed to natural law, that Catholic 
theology invariably appeals for vindica- 
tion of its dogmas so bitterly attacked 
by Kallen? 

Kallen models the Secularist faith 
after the scientific method. Here again, 
he overstates his case and falls into a 
perverse “methodolatry”. He would, for 
example, contrast the inflexible and in- 
corrigible faith of the traditionalists, 
whose ardour of belief alone is claimed 
as proof of its validity, with “believers 
whose faith can evince its objectivity in 
terms of method, and who can (conse- 


quently) rely on something more than 
the believing itself, and are able to com- 
pete peacefully with one another.” (p. 
77). To illustrate the superiority of 


this latter faith based on fact, he asks, 
“who gets violent about the multiplica- 
tion table, or the inside of the atom. . . 
unless it be implicated in the validity of 
a faith? . . . the multiplication table is 
trusted to vindicate its own validity 
against any attempt to disregard or 
abuse it,” (p. 77). Now clearly it is un- 
fair to contrast the faith involved in 
the solution of a normative problem 
with that employed in an issue of de- 
scription. The relevant point would be 
for Kallen to show that the virtues of 
detached objectivity and agreement are 
assured when objectivity is applied to 
religious, social, and ethical issues such 
as would pertain to the question of the 
proper use of the atom or the ethical 
choice which confronts the scientist who 
is asked to develop its potentiality for 
destruction. 

There is a criticism more basic than 
all these, however. Kallen appears un- 
certain as to the character and role Se- 
cularism assumes. On the one hand, 
his Secularism seeks to be non-partisan, 
embracing with comprehensiveness the 
totality of creeds and cults. “Secularism 
accepts the God of every communion as 
that communion defines its God, but 
projects no definition of its own”, (p. 
14). Yet, a moment later Kallen writes 
ecstatically of Secularism’s true “One 
God”, the “God of Gods” which clearly 
reduces the other conceptions of deity 
as, at best, partial and inadequate. 
After eschewing any definition of God, 
he proceeds to define Secularism’s God— 
a blending of James’ finite struggling 
deity and Bergson’s “pluralistically in- 
terpreted” élan cast in the mold of 
Peirce’s agapastic tychism (p. 15). Fur- 
ther backtracking on his earlier pledge 
of Secularist neutrality, Kallen proceeds 
to reject Aristotle’s Unmoved Mover, 
Spinoza’s Natura Naturans, the tradi- 
tionalist’s eternal, universal, self-con- 
tained and self-containing deity. Here 
Kallen’s dilemma is pronounced. For 
Secularism to offer itself as a religious 
faith without competing definitions and 
credo is to leave itself open to Santa- 
yana’s haunting criticism: “The attempt 
to speak without speaking any particu- 
lar language is not more hopeless than 
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the attempt to have a religion that shall 
be no religion at all.” But contrary-wise, 
for Secularism to articulate beliefs, defi- 
nitions, and the like, would lead it to 
become doctrinaire and fall victim to 
what Kallen considers to be Humanism’s 
error. For Kallen claims that “Secular- 
ism, unlike Humanism, makes no choice 
between the whats of the world’s reli- 
gions . . . this means that Secularism is 
concerned essentially with the how of 
religions, with how faiths that differ can 
live together with one another r 
(p. 215). Unfortunately for Dr. Kallen, 
the what of religion is so integrally tied 
up with the how that he can neither 
avoid argumentation with the former, 
nor avoid choosing for Secularism its 
own what. Indeed, without Secularism’s 
“what” its principle of religious plural- 
ism and argument for separation of 
church and state are simply methods 
for achieving harmony among religions; 
but remains a far cry from achieving 
the status of religion, or that of a “reli- 
gion of religions’. No more than the 
United Nations, by virtue of its interna- 
tional functions among the nations of 
the world, becomes thereby, a nation it- 
self, does Secularism’s principle of sepa- 
ratism of church and state become a 
religion itself, or the “equivalent of reli- 
gion itself’. The United Nations is 
analogously not a nation of nations or 
the equivalent of nationhood itself. To 
think so is to engage in the logical fall- 
acy of composition which supposes that 
what is true of each member of a class 
is true of the class itself. 

Finally, Kallen’s principle of Secular- 
ism glowing with “impartial good will 
to all” (p. 13) runs the gamut of ex- 
treme naivete to down-right contradic- 
tion. To illustrate the former, we cite 
this puzzler on page 12. “Committed to 

(Secularism) he may be, in and for 
himself, a monist or a pluralist ...a 
theist or a deist .. . an agnostic, a posi- 
tivist or a humanist; a Roman, a Greek, 
an English, a Uniate or other Catholic 

. a Marxian, Trotskyite or Stalinist 
Communist; a Fascist, Nazi, Malanite, 
Falangist or Dixiecratic racist . . . but 
when his relations with any or all the 
others consist in acknowledging, under- 


standing and respecting whatever they 
are, as they are, and in joining together 
with them in a reciprocal enhancement 
of life and liberty he adds to his parti- 
cular faith the common faith of Secular- 
ism”, (p. 12). What kind of Falangist 
or Nazi or Stalinist does Kallen have 
in mind? What meaning is there to 
the term Dixiecrat, Malanite. or Fascist, 
when they join in union giving “impar- 
tial protection to each” and “making 
sure that none should become domi- 
nant, none subordinate..." ? (p. 13). 
If only the lion will not destroy, the 
wolf not devour, the leopard not claw, 
each could retain his individuality and 
lie down together with the lamb and the 
calf. Contrast this Secularist eschatol- 
ogy and its magnanimous tolerance 
with Kallen’s devastating criticism of 
organized religion’s theistic or human- 
istic philosophies, all of which, in the 
eyes of the author, ary an exclusive 
monopoly of liberty” (p. 221); all of 
whose claims “would ay to reduce the 
American way again to the way of privi- 
leged cults, castes, classes, races, and 
vocations” (ibid.). All religions from 
those espousing traditional supernatur- 
alism to Huxley’s evolutionary Human- 
ism are portrayed as parochial, provin- 
cially urging “unity as opposed to 
union” (p. 209). The Catholic heir- 
archy and its dogmatic principles of 
papal infallibility, virgin birth, original 
sin, and its entire polity comes in for 
special treatment as a subversve “con- 
spiracy against American liberties” (p. 
180). Aside from the question of the 
legitimacy of these criticisms, one won- 
ders whether this attitude is illustrative 
of Kallen’s “live and help live” hospi- 
tality of Secularism, or is meant to vin- 
dicate its claim that “the conduct of 
life in the Secularist spirit can, more 
reliably than any other, exemplify the 
“love without hate”? (p. 215). Kallen’s 
Secularism of love and democracy is 
shown here too fragile for use. To be 
tolerant of, or cooperative with, only 
those theological positions and religious 
groups which either agree with the Se- 
cularist philosophy or are pragmatically 
meaningless and socially innocuous, pro- 
claims an easy tolerance on too conveni- 
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ent terms. The test of tolerance, indeed 
of love which Secularism firmly advo- 
cates, involves greater risks. It is an 
easy thing for men to turn the other 
cheek when the adversary’s arms are 
helplessly bound. Genuine pluralism, 
it seems to me, must include even those 
expressions of belief most contradictory 
to the democratic faith of Secularism. 


Harold M. Schulweis 
Oakland, California 


A New Zionism, by Mordecai M. Kap- 
lan, Theodor Herzl Foundation, New 
York, N. Y., 1955, 173 pp. 


The establishment of the State of Is- 
rae] as a viable entity in the family of 
nations has brought home to all thought- 
ful observers the necessity for reconsider- 
ing the goals of the Zionist movement, 
and not merely its pe soe ge Those 
who have given any thought at all to 
this arduous task have come to one of 
two positions: either the reafhrmation of 
the classic Zionist ideal of Kibbutz 
Galuyot, “the ingathering of the exiles” 
from all corners of the earth into the 
borders of the new State, or the trans- 
valuation cf Zionism into a new key. 
Professor Mordecai M. Kaplan, like the 
majority of Zionists living in Western 
democratic countries, has adopted the 
latter course and has devoted the present 
book, an outgrowth of six lectures de- 
livered before the Seminary-Israel Insti- 
tute, to a consideration of this task. The 
crucial issue is whether the Jews outside 
of Israel are to be regarded as being in 
a state of exile, and hence temporary 
sojourners in the lands in which they 
live, or whether the Diaspora may now 
be regarded as a permanent feature in 
the life of a world-pople. 

In the present volume, Professor Kap- 
lan, with the integrity and lucidity 
which characterize all his thinking, 
analyzes the crisis in contemporary Zion- 
ism, which goes far beyond the problem 
of retaining membership in the various 
Zionist organizations. Largely because 
political Zionism has lacked a theory 
for Jewish living outside of the State, 
he finds a dangerous cleavage develop- 
ing between the Israelis, santicutadls 


those who have no Galuth background, 
and Diaspora Jewry. Not merely do 
many Israelis lack any sense of kinship 
with their brothers, but they tend to 
look with contempt, abetted by ignor- 
ance, upon the values of the Jewish tra- 
dition and the products of the Jewish 
historic experience created during the 
two thousand years of exile. This has 
led to the paradoxical but tragic result 
to which Professor Bergman has called 
attention: “The flight from Judaism 
which is the process of assimilation, is 
as strong in Israel as in the Exile, save 
that it is engaged in here without re- 
morse, because it hides behind the 
facade of Hebrew’. With this aliena- 
tion from world Jewry, has come a nar- 
rowing of the spiritual horizon. It is 
the genius of Judaism to maintain a 
creative tension between national loyal- 
ty and the universalist ideal. When the 
Israeli surrenders the latter pole, he is 
left with a parochial nationalism which 
may prove culturally sterile and ethi- 
cally dangerous. 

Dr. Kaplan then proceeds to analyze 
the background and perspective of pre- 
state Zionism. Perhaps greater attention 
should have been given to the extraor- 
dinary positive achievements of the 
movement, but he is writing from with- 
in the Zionist household, and “faithful 
are the wounds of a friend”. He finds 
the three principal shortcomings of pre- 
state Zionism to be its indifference to 
religion, its failure to create its own con- 
ception of economic and social justice, 
and its refusal to comprehend the dis- 
tinctive character of American demo- 
cracy and Jewish life on these shores. 
On the basis of this diagnosis, the 
remedy is clear. There is need to recog- 
nize Jewry as a “religious people”, to 
admit the Diaspora as a permanent ele- 
ment and potentially creative partner 
with the State of Israel in maintaining 
and building Jewish life, and to empha- 
size Eretz Yisrael as the central arena 
for the concrete embodiment of the 
spiritual and ethical ideals of Judaism. 

The present reviewer is, in largest 
measure, in agreement with the goals, 
which he has been advocating independ- 


ently (see e.g. Judaism, vol. 3, Spring 
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1954, pp. 118-131). He believes that no 

other standpoint is as sound in theory 
and as much in harmony with the realli- 
ties of Jewish life today. 

Every man is, and should be, faithful 
to his own vision and that is pre-emi- 
nently true of Professor Kaplan. He has 
therefore approached the problem from 
the standpoint of Reconstructionism, of 
which he is the architect and founder. 
It should be noted that the term “Re- 
constructionism” is ambiguous. It ap- 
plies to two related but essentially dis- 
tinct areas of thought, one a sociological 
concept of the Jewish group, the other a 
specific theological school of thought. 
Not a little confusion has been caused 
by the inability, or the unwillingness, 
of the protagonists of this school to 
adopt one consistent position, with the 
result that the movement has never been 
able to decide whether it wishes to be a 
movement “activating” all existing 
schools of thought, or whether it is a 
“Fourth Philosophy” by the side of Or- 
thodoxy, Conservative and Reform. 

In its broadest sense, Reconstruction- 
ism is a sociological theory on the na- 
ture of the Jewish people and the char- 
acter of the Jewish tradition. This view, 
which has its roots in the insights of 
Jewish tradition and in the ideas of such 
varied modern thinkers as Frankel, 
Schechter, Ahad Ha-am, Friedlander, 
Rosenzweig, Reines and Kook, conceives 
of the Jewish people as a religio-cultural- 
ethnic group, and of Judaism as repre- 
senting an organic and indivisible blend- 
ing of peoplehood, religion and culture. 
This particular view is one thoroughly 
acceptable to adherents of every school 
who recognize the significance of reli- 
gion in the hierarchy of Jewish values, 
no matter what their organizational 
affiliation or ideological bent. 

In a narrower sense, ‘““Reconstruction- 
ism” applies to a given theological con- 
cept of the Jewish religion, which is 
basically humanist and naturalist and 
which devotes considerable energy to the 
task of persuading Jews to surrender tra- 
ditional concepts and practices which, it 
feels, are outmoded. In the opinion of 
scme observers, Reconstructionism has 
often failed to comprehend the content 


of Jewish tradition with adequate sym- 
pathy. 

The sociological concept of the Jew- 
ish people which Reconstructionism 
adopts, but which is not limited to its 
own group, offers an incomparable in- 
strument for transvaluing Zionism in 
our time. Accordingly, the strongest 
parts of the book are those in which this 
theory is applied to the realities of the 
State of Israel and the Diaspora. Pro- 
fessor Kaplan, however, is deeply con- 
cerned with his own religious outlook. 
He is therefore led by this preoccupa- 
tion with theological ideas into a vari- 
ety of positions which are highly debat- 
able. Thus, he insists: “The Zionist 
movement is thus not merely the out- 
come of the need of Jews for a haven 
of refuge from persecution or discrimi- 
nation. It is principally a response of 
the Jewish people to its inner drive to 
metamorphose itself into a new corpo- 
rate entity, by transposing its spiritual 
heritage into the key of naturalistic and 
this-worldly salvation” (p. 71). This 
definition of Zionism will be denied, 
quite legitimately, by two large groups 
of Zionists—the secularists, who are not 
concerned with any brand of salvation, 
whether it be this, or other-worldly, and 
by the Orthodox, who altogether deny 
the legitimacy of the change. The ob- 
jective historian may also question 
whether a wish can transform a politi- 
cal movement into a religious phil- 
osophy. 

Another basic emphasis in the book is 
that traditional Judaism regards salva- 
tion as other-worldly. Undoubtedly, the 
concept of judgment in the after-world 
plays a significant role in rabbinic Juda- 
ism. But it seems to me that there is 
need to distinguish between the achieve- 
ment of salvation, which rabbinic Juda- 
ism conceives of as taking place in this 
world, and the enjoyment of salvation, 
which was anticipated in the world to 
come. That is the meaning of the classic 
utterance in Aboth: “Better one hour of 
Torah and good deeds in this world 
than all the life in the world to come, 
but better one hour of joy in the world 
to come than all the life in this world.” 
Thus, the difference between modern 
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Judaism, which is predominantly this- 
worldly, and its rabbinic predecessors 
which conceived of salvation in other- 
worldly terms is by no means as extreme 
as Reconstructionism would make it out 
to be. Granted that the older view em- 
phasized that the full enjoyment of sal- 
vation was possible only in the world 
to come, it nonetheless recognized that 
earning salvation was a task for this 
world, and could be achieved through 
man’s efforts, here and now. Moreover, 
the this-worldly emphasis in rabbinic 
Judaism was reenforced by its Biblical 
inheritance, which is concerned exclu- 
sively with justice and salvation in this 
world. There is therefore a considerable 
measure of continuity betwen rabbinic 
thought and modern Jewish religion in 
this area as well. 

Dr. Kaplan is a dedicated believer in 
the “variety of religious experience” in 
Judaism. All the more reason, there- 
fore, for not insisting that any specific 
religious interpretation is essential to 
the transvaluation of Zionism. 

The religionist may also decline to 
accept Dr. Kaplan’s thesis that “the 
metaphysical conception of God, which 
depends upon one’s idea of ultimate 
reality, is not, or should not be, the sub- 
ject matter of religion” (p. 114). As 
an outstanding philosopher of religion, 
Professor Kaplan is, of course, aware of 
the indispensable dimension of the mys- 
tical in religion, but the believer may 
not agree that it may be defined simply 
as “a sense of identification with the 
Jewish people” (p. 115). 

In his profound desire to include all 
Jews within the “organic community,” 
Dr. Kaplan is forced to relegate reli- 
gion, which is central in his thinking, 
to a minor corner. Thus, he lists nine 
functions of the ideal organic commun- 
ity and religion occurs only as the third 
element in the fifth item of his program 
(p. 125). 

The concept of Jewish peoplehood is 
indispensable for understanding the 
status of world Jewry. However, it seems 
to us, because Reconstructionist theol- 
ogy has surrendered the sense of the 
election of Israel and the uniqueness of 
the Jewish group, Dr. Kaplan becomes 


involved in inner contradictions with 
regard to the Jewishness of the State of 
Israel. On the one hand, he insists that 
the State of Israel cannot be a Jewish 
State, nor can world Jewry continue to 
be a nation in the modern sense. (p. 
73). “The State of Israel, therefore, can 
no more be a Jewish state than the 
United States can be an Anglo-Saxon 
state, although the dominant culture of 
the latter is Anglo-Saxon”. (p. 94). But 
if this be true, how can we forge the 
links between an Israeli Jew and an 
American Jew that will be as real as the 
very real bonds between an Israeli Jew 
and an Israeli Arab? 

Escape from the dilemma is possible 
only if we recognize the truth that Jews 
cannot be subsumed under the categories 
applicable to other groups because there 
is no analogy to the character of the 
Jewish group in contemporary national 
or religious groups. For some, this sense 
of the uniqueness of Israel, which runs 
like a thread through the pages of classic 
Jewish literature, is rooted in the will 
of God and the election of Israel. Even 
the secular naturalist, however, need 
not surrender this conviction of Jewish 
uniqueness, which is the product af a 
unique historical experience. Actually 
the organic linking of peoplehood, relli- 
gion and culture was characteristic of 
all ancient civilizations, such as the 
Egyptian, the Assyro-Babylonian, the 
Greek or the Roman. Surviving from 
antiquity into the modern world, the 
Jewish people has therefore preserved 
this relationship, indeed intensified it, 
because of the unquenchable vitality of 
its religion and the limitless fecundity 
of its culture. When the unique char- 
acter of the Jewish group is recognized, 
it becomes clear that the political ties of 
Israeli Jews are with Israeli Arabs, as 
the political ties of American Jews are 
with American Christians, but that it is 
the religio-cultural link that unites Jews 
the world over into a people. 

The future of the Jewish people may 
accordingly be formulated not as “Is- 
rael or the Diaspora,” but as “Israel and 
the Diaspora.” The restoration of reli- 
gion to a position of centrality in the 
Jewish world-view is therefore essential 
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both for the ethical growth of the State 
of Israel and for the maintenance of 
unity in world Jewry. 

The book abounds in valuable in- 
sights, the product of a great mind re- 
acting to a complex world. Thus, Pro- 
fessor Kaplan points out that in promul- 
gating his theory of minority rights for 
the Jewish community, the historian 
Simon Dubnow failed to note the differ- 
ence between the various ethnic minori- 
ties in Europe, who were living in their 
specific territories, and the Jewish group, 
which was far from its ancestral soil. 
Dr. Kaplan acutely notes the difference 
between American nationalism, which 
even in its most extreme forms is basic- 
ally isolationist, and European chauvin- 
ism, which takes expansionist and ag- 
gressive forms. He notes that the rejec- 
tion by political Zionism of the Uganda 
offer is eloquent testimony that the Zion- 
ist movement was motivated basically 
by Jewish traditional values, rather than 
by mere political nationalism. Particu- 
larly penetrating is his prophecy that 
just as the Hebrew language and Ha- 
ganah had to be “imported” into Israel 
from European Zionism, the idea of the 
peoplehood of world Jewry and the in- 
dispensability of Jewish religion may 
have to be imported from American 
Zionism. 

A theological outlook is a notoriously 
individual matter. Dr. Kaplan's specific 
theological points of view aside, the 
basic thesis of this volume seems to us 
unassailable. The demand of the hour 
is the reaffirmation of Jewish people- 
hood, the normalization of Jewish life 
in the Diaspora and the fostering of 
Jewish religious civilization throughout 
the world. These goals may well com- 
mand the loyalty of all who wish to see 
Jewish life steadily and see it whole. 

Robert Gordis 
New York, N. Y. 


Aspects of Progressive Jewish Thought, 
edited by Israel I. Mattuck. Farrar, 
Straus and Young, New York, N. Y., 
1955, pp. 158. 


Seventeen eminent spokesmen for pro- 
gressive Judaism have joined in a de- 
served tribute to Leo Baeck on the occa- 
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sion of his eightieth birthday. As befits 
the purpose, Dr. Baeck’s friends and 
disciples have honored him in a man- 
ner doubtless most pleasing to him— 
with a summation of some of the basic 
aspects of progressive Jewish thought. 

The late Israel I. Mattuck provides an 
introductory explanation of the diver- 
sity of the various chapters that are to 
follow, a diversity he ascribes to the 
essential character of the book’s theme. 
In a later chapter, he traces the mission- 
ary idea in Judaism and urges that “we 
have a duty to present Judaism in a uni- 
versal form.” Julian Morgenstern finds 
in the Bible “the divine sanction of... 
progressive judaism as a religion of 
life.” Israel Bettan refutes the Christian 
assertion that for the Jews revelation 
ceased with the Bible. With the help of 
a number of pertinent examples, he de- 
fends rabbinic Judaism as a “liberaliz- 
ing, progressive force in the religious 
life of the Jew.” 

A realistic appraisal of the differences 
between prophetic and progressive Juda- 
ism is proffered by Sheldon Blank. The 
prophets preferred righteousness to ri- 
tual; progressive Judaism thinks such a 
choice unnecessary, but would probably 
follow prophetic example if it were 
necessary to do so. The prophets felt 
they must either comfort or disturb their 
people; liberal Jews see no conflict be- 
tween consolation and _ responsibility. 
Finally, both share in “the pioneering 
spirit, the spirit of adventure.” 

For Solomon B. Freehof, the heartland 
of attention in progressive Judaism are 
worship and the prayer book. In one 
sense, he advises, we should welcome the 
rising tide of sentimentality which calls 
for more ritual and less rationalism. In 
another sense, we need to preserve our 
“inherited cold rationalism to check the 
proliferation of ceremonialism without 
soul.” Samuel S. Cohon finds the regain- 
ing of its creative character to be a pri- 
mary task of progressive Judaism. Par- 
ticularly does he believe it essential to 
restore a sense of mitzvot and a concern 
for halakhah, both of which are to reli- 
gion “as hydrogen to water.” He would 
not surrender the freedom of liberal Ju- 
daism, but he urges us to assume volun- 
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tarily the authority of Torah, of duties 
and of commandments. 

Like Cohon, Maurice N. Eisendrath 
views the restoration of ceremonialism 
to be part of our present task. To this 
he adds the need to preserve the zeal 
of 1. M. Wise and Leo Baeck, to develop 
a concept of a living God for our chil- 
dren, to avoid making an orthodoxy of 
Reform, to reconcile our prayers with 
life, to establish a minimum code of 
practice, to encourage more synagogues 
for the unsynagogued, to maintain a 
democratic process in synagogue organ- 
ization and life, to be responsive to the 
needs of the masses, and to espouse the 
cause of social justice. 

Abraham Cronbach outlines the Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis’ 
pronouncements on issues affecting la- 
bor, social security, civil liberties and 
race relations. He concludes with the 
observation that “with rare exception, 
the social opinions cherished by the 
rabbis are antipodal to those harbored 
by their communicants.” ‘The character 
of prayer in progressive Judaism is de- 
lineated by Lily H. Montagu. She 
cautions against uniformity in  syna- 
gogue practice—a uniformity which “can 
kill the spirit of religion.” 

The meaning of “standing before 
God” occupies André Zaoui’s interest. 
In his opinion, the mystical element 
opens our eyes to our two-fold respon- 
sibilities as social and spiritual beings. 
Robert Assagioli outlines the newest 
tendencies in progressive Judaism which 
are responsive to the teachings of the 
psychological sciences. He looks to fur- 
ther development of the rapprochment 
between the two. 

Basil L. Henriques, Max Elk and 
Moses Cyrus Weiler approach the rela- 
tionship of progressive Judaism to the 
State of Israel from three different direc- 
tions. The first presents what is largely 
the non-Zionist position; the second sees 
in the national conception strength for 
liberal Judaism; while the third portrays 
the difficulties as well as the opportuni- 
ties that confront progressive Judaism 
in Israel. 

The book concludes with an account 
of the relationship of faith to reason by 


Samuel Hugo Bergman and with a 
statement by Nelson Glueck to the effect 
that “archaeology undergirds the Re- 
form (progressive) conviction of con- 
tinuity in Judaism, and of the constant 
process of adaptation and deepening.” 

As one looks upon the book as an 
entity, one wonders how many of the 
possible motivations for publishing such 
a volume have been satisfied. The trib- 
ute to Dr. Baeck is there, as generous 
as it is sincere. The relative brevity, the 
scholarliness, and the clarity of the sever- 
al chapters render them particularly 
appropriate reading by all. The com- 
prehensiveness, the conciseness and the 
directness of the discussions are worthy 
of commendation. 

On the other hand, the paucity of 
words which only cryptically allude to 
but cannot stop to explain the aspects 
of progressive Jewish thought which 
deeply concern the inquiring layman 
and rabbi alike, the manner in which 
some things are stated and in which 
some things are not stated at all would 
tend to leave at least some necessary pur- 
poses of such a book rather seriously un- 
requited. And even if Mattuck’s explan- 
ation of the diverse character of the 
book’s contents is accepted and even if 
it is recognized that British and Con- 
tinental progressive Judaism are much 
less so than that of the United States, 
the difficulty persists. 

Thus, a large portion of the book, 
with but slight modification, might have 
been written by proponents of other 
Jewish religious expressions, at least in 
America. Such problems as re-winning 
the unafhliated, democratizing the struc- 
ture of our houses of worship, diminish- 
ing the dichotomy that exists between 
rabbis and laymen in the field of social 
justice, and refuting the Christian in- 
sistence that Judaism's creative impulse 
is to be found only in the Bible con- 
front all Jewry. 


Moreover, many of the ideational em- 
phases in the book are scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from what other Jewish 
spokesmen might say. The concern for 
the mystic, the plea for mitzvot and 
halakhah, the view of faith’s doctrines as 
“final and complete” as compared to the 
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“incompleteness” of science and reason, 
and the pre-occupation with “commit- 
ments” and “encounters” echo the ortho- 
dox, neo-orthodox and _ existentialist 
voices heard in our time. 

To be sure, progressive Judaism is a 
part of the common heritage. One 
would wish, however, that there were 
more of a progressive approach to these 
issues, One would wish that there were 
in the matters discussed more of the 
“spirit of pioneering and adventure” 
and more of the “deepening and adap- 
tation” which two of the book's contrib- 
utors correctly ascribe to progressive Ju- 
daism and without which this particu- 
lar segment of our faith would appear 
to lose the reason for retaining its espe- 
cial identity. 

It is good for Jews to want to bring 
the unaffiliated back into the synagogue. 
But for progressive Jews it may be better 
to be concerned with the means of keep- 
ing them there and perhaps even best 
to be concerned with the reasons for 
their having turned from it in the first 
place. It is good to seek a voluntary 
assumption of a life of piety. But for 
progressive Jews it may be better first 
to ask what we ought to mean by piety 
today and even best to know whether the 
synagogue may not by its insistence on 
old formulas and concepts stand be- 
tween the people and that very piety. 

It is desirable to seek “a living God 
for our children.” But progressive Jews 
should be prepared for the probability 
that our children will not respond un- 
less we are prepared for pioneering and 
adventure even here—in the concept of 
God, of prayer, of free will, of reward 
and punishment, of guilt and sin. We 
may need, for the purposes of discussion, 
to separate what we call “faith” from 
what we term “reason.” But at least 
progressive Judaism should be alerted to 
recognize that both are revealed to us 
through the mind of man, that even 
faith has no final and complete answers, 
and that, indeed, encouraged by the 
progressive elements in historic and 
classic Judaism, it is now progressive 
Judaism’s destiny constantly and cour- 
ageously to explore our beliefs in the 
unending quest for truth. 

“It may seem natural to plead in the 


same breath that Reform does not be- 
come an orthodoxy and that we should 
establish a minimum code of practice. 
But progressive Judaism certainly 
should be prompted to examine the con- 
flict that is inherently possible in such 
a combination of objectives. Rituals 
represent to the human personality 
much more than we see on the surface 
—they contain the seeds of subtly com- 
pulsive and often deeply disturbing com- 
ponents—they should not be toyed with 
lightly—and it is urgent to remember 
that nothing becomes more quickly and 
finally an orthodoxy than a ritual, even 
one that is tentatively and minimally 
suggested. 

It may seem normal to speak in the 
same paragraph of creativity and auth- 
ority. But certainly progressive Judaism 
must sense that to wish simultaneously 
for both may be to wish for a ready- 
made clash, since authority and creativ- 
ity have often and inescapably been the 
promptest and fiercest of antagonists. 
Had not the early Reformers, with one 
eye on progress and with the other on 
the rich traditions of the past which sup- 
port that progress, finally and bravely 
rebelled against the old concepts of au- 
thority, they would not have been crea- 
tive in their day nor we in ours, 

All of the foregoing may mean that 
the diversity, yes, the complexity, of 
progressive Judaism are really greater 
than the varying chapters of the book 
and Dr. Mattuck’s explanation would 
suggest. It may also mean that the book 
under discussion could serve as an ex- 
cellent prozdor to a needed and hoped 
for trakleen, as a most suitable point of 
departure for a broad and penetrating 
search into all aspects of progressive 
Jewish thought. 


Joseph R. Narot 
Miami, Florida 


Understanding the Sick and_ the 
Healthy; A View of World, Man and 
God by Franz Rosenzweig, edited and 
introduced by Nahum N. Glatzer, Noon- 
day Press, New York, N. Y., 1953, 106 
PP- 

The career of Franz Rosenzweig as 
savant and sage has been increasingly 
celebrated throughout the United States 
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from pulpits and lecture platforms dur- 
ing the past few years. The luminous 
qualities of his life have given American 
Jews pause: and the striking and bril- 
liant flashes of insight that he threw 
upon “Jewish customs and ceremonies” 
has banished time-worn clichés to de- 
served oblivion. National, historic and 
“wissenschaft” explanations of Judaism 
seem peculiarly inadequate when his 
words make one’s heart bound. 

But his words concerning the religious 
calendar and prayers were ultimately de- 
rived from a philosophic system which 
denied the possibility of systemization, 
insisted upon concreteness of statement 
and deed rather than universality of 
thought, and opposed logical thinking 
to grammatical thinking. 

Understanding the Sick and _ the 
Healthy, unattractively bound and poor- 
ly proof-read, is yet the best introduc- 
tion to Rosenzweig’s thought available 
in English. Rosenzweig was well-trained 
in the various schools of German ideal- 
ism from the dialectic involutions of 
Hegel to the absurdities of the philoso- 
phy of the Als Ob (Rosenzweig’s cri- 
tique of Vaihinger is devastating both 
in its humor and effect). The under- 
ground argument against idealism is 
present on every page, and Dr. Nahum 
Glatzer, in an excellent set of notes, has 
illumined its course. 

The cry of “anti-rational” is usually 
the first expletive used in any attack on 
Existentialism, either as an attitude or 
sustained theoretical position. Un- 
doubtedly it will be raised against this 
book as well. But this argument only 
shows that the so-called liberal is really 
beside the point. For Rosenzweig at 
least, tries to understand the place of 
the irrational in human existence. “Sick 
reason” is not the reason of logic and 
the laboratory, but the reason which is 
continually in quest of Wesen, of 
essences, and is unable to meet the daily 
exigencies of life on their own terms. 


Why is truth so woefully 

Removed? To depths of secret 
banned? 

None perceives in proper time! If 
we 


But perceived in proper time, how 
bland 

The truth would be, how fair to 
see! 

How near and ready to our hand! 

(Goethe, Westdstlicher Diwan) 


Sick reason paralyzes the individual 
by freezing him out of the flow of life, 
by substituting irrefrangible wonder for 
common sense. “Common sense puts its 
faith in the strength of reality. ‘The 
philosopher, suspicious, retreats from 
the flow of reality into the protected 
circle of his wonder; slowly he submerges 
to the depths, to the region of the 
essences. Nothing can disturb him 
there. He is safe. Why should he con- 
cern himself with the crowd of “non- 
essences.” And reality, so to speak, is 
unessential. Bounded by his magic cir- 
cle of mounting wonder, he is not inter- 
ested in the actual event. Should the 
actual event find entrance to the magic 
circle, it may be marvelled at—so much 
is allowed. However, it may not destroy 
the immobility caused by wonder, nor 
let loose the damned up tide. It may 
not stir up the storm of life—existing as 
yet only in strings of essences—and per- 
mit it to sweep through the sturdy 
forests of reality”, (p. 30). In objection 
to this, Rosenzweig affirms that the 
“terms of life are not ‘essential’ but 
‘real’; they concern not ‘essence’ but 
‘fact’, (ibid.). The philosopher whom 
Rosenzweig chides, on the other hand, 
wants proof and assurance of everything, 
(p. 34). Is this complaint so far re- 
moved from the attacks of William 
James on the block-world of Hegel and 
the reaction of Dewey to German ideal- 
ism? Is this being anti-rational? 

Both contemporary naturalism and 
existentialism are in agreement on a 
point of fundamental importance; the 
necessity of having belief and action co- 
incide. In this sense, both philosophies, 
that of Dewey, on the one hand, and 
Rosenzweig, on the other, are in sharp 
opposition to the distinctive Aristotelian 
emphasis in philosophy, i.e., that theory 
and practice need not be so intimately 
related, since their proper ends differ. 
Where Rosenzweig and Dewey part 
company is on the question of “curing” 
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a reason sick of rarified essences which 
have proved unlivable. 

Rosenzweig’s book, which is actually 
an expanded essay in the form of a 
series of letters describing such a case 
and its cure, removes the patient to a 
sanitarium, from whence he can gain 
a view of three highly important moun- 
tain peaks—God, the world, and man. 
“At the precise instant that the patient 
reaches the top (of any one of these 
peaks), the entire panorama is revealed 
to him, both the summit he has ascend- 
ed and the two peaks in the distance .. . 
the opposite, that is, an opportunity to 
view the peaks simultaneously from the 
valley—is very rare. Thus, our patient, 
viewing familiar territory, the common- 
place and the ordinary, at the same 
time that he reaches the summits, is 
oriented again”, (p. 50). The method 
used to climb any one of these peaks is 
the same (a method which is highly 
reminiscent of Santayana’s discussion of 
solipsism in Skepticism and Animal 
Faith). The “world” is reduced first to 
“nothing” then to the “ego,” then to 
“God”, then to “everything”; the last 
three answers prove themselves reducible 
in principle to the first. And yet, the 
world is more than the sum of all ap- 
pearances. It is a Something. The dia- 
lectical movement of the argument is 
deceptively simple yet every line is 
packed with undercurrents of protest 
against reigning philosophic attitudes 
and argument. The line of argument 
pursued in relation to the world, yields 
the same fruits when applied to man 
and God. “World must be a Something, 
man a Something, God a Something”. 
(p. 78) This answer is not the closed 
answer of the essentialist philosopher; 
rather these answers become diving- 
boards for further investigations and 
disclosures of reality. As such they func- 
tion as do the “hypotheses” of Plato— 
as stepping-stones to truth. “It must be 
just a beginning. It does not claim to 
be truth—it does, however, aspire to be- 
come true”, (p. 58). 

It is evident from the very movement 
of the argument that Rosenzweig is as 
much the heir as the opponent of Hegel. 
The vivid alternation of dialectical con- 


traries, of work and rest, sleeping and 
waking, work-days and holy-days, sick- 
ness and health, philosophy and life, 
prod the argument and lift it from one 
step to another. This becomes striking- 
ly evident when the non-isolated char- 
acter of Rosenzweig’s universe is con- 
sidered. The three elements, man, the 
world, and God do not occur singly. 
They are inextricably intermixed with 
one another. “Just as we caught hold 
of a world existing in the realm of God 
and man, we must daringly seize upon 
a life which is content to be an in-be- 
tween state, merely a transition from 
one thing to another. Let us reject the 
ever-present answer, “Life is—Man is—” 
and let us become part of the onward 
moving life of man. Here life’ ‘is’ not, 
it simply occurs”, (p. 68). And again 
—“God, man and the world are for it 
(the holy day) in constant motion; they 
are in transition, the three of them con- 
stantly joining and interweaving and 
separating’, (p. 84). 

How do these elements reach out to 
one another? What provides the means 
for maintaining their identity while 
they yet interpenetrate one another? 
Rosenzweig’s answer here, while puzz- 
ling, is crucial. Speech or language be- 
comes the bridge between the elements; 
speech or language performs the func- 
tion of the medievalists’ substance so as 
to guarantee some modicum of perma- 
nence in this ever-flowing universe. This 
speech, rooted in God, (for the words 
of man are fated to lead to the con- 
firming Word of God) is direct kin to 
the Johanine Logos. In the beginning 
was the Word and the Word was with 
God—for Rosenzweig language has a 
divine quality, (cf. p. 61). “It is the con- 
nective ‘and’ that links day and night, 
that links waking and sleeping, that 
makes man and the world into a Some- 
thing. This ‘and’ is the work of Him 
who maintains the continuity of day 
and night, who gives the power of 
speech to day, and grants to night its 
silence. By itself this connective could 
not exist. But the three woven together 
form evening and morning into day.” 
(p. 85) I am no expert on Rosenzweig’s 
intellectual development, but this is re- 
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markably similar to Descartes’ use of 
God as the guarantor for the existence 
of thought and extension, the other two 
substances in the Cartesian  world- 
scheme. How well did Rosenzweig know 
Descartes? 

Throughout this brief review, I have 
tried to link Rosenzweig’s method and 
assumptions to those of better known 
philosophers. He did not spring out of 
a philosophic void; and beneath some 
of the surprising and occasionally bi- 
zarre terminology there occurs a repeti- 
tion of basic philosophic positions. 
This does not detract from either his 
importance or his originality. His dyna- 
mic theological nominalism (and I use 
this special description to cap the ex- 
position) lies at the root of his explana- 
tion of Judaism and his interpretation 
of its calendar. Was “das Judische” a 
product of Rosenzweig’s philosophic 
training or his concern with Judaism? 
Frankly, 1 am not quite sure, but the 
New Thinking which he espoused seems 
more closely related to the Fourth Gos- 
pel than to Genesis. 

For Rosenzweig, the healthy man and 
the religious man become one and the 
same person. Scientific man treats things 
in their isolated particularity, but the 
religious man, the healthy man, sees 
man, God and the world in their inter- 
relations and as a dynamic whole. There 
is another interesting assumption which 
underlies this brief but insightful book. 
The sphere of experience and the sphere 
of revelation become one, since no neces- 
sity reigns in either and both of them 
burst the bonds and strictures of pure 
reason. These positions, merely hinted 
at in Understanding the Sick and the 
Healthy are treated at greater length in 
the Star of Redemption and Kleinere 
Schriften. 

“Man is estranged from that with 
which he is most familiar and he must 
continuously seek to rediscover it.” 
(Heraclitus) Rosenzweig’s basic concerns 
weave themselves about this sentence. 
Perhaps the best word with which to 
characterize this book is “suggestive.” I 
have read it three times during the 
course of a year before writing this re- 
view and each time have gained some 
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new insight. Such is the strength of the 
dialectical method, which finds mean- 
ings in the common-place and revela- 
tion within experience. “The future, 
alive with dreams and desires, speaks 
through the mouth of man. Through 
the voice of many callers, a single voice 
calls. Each call summons to the future. 
Who is the caller? 

“This again is the ultimate secret, and 
again it is no secret at all. It was never 
hidden to the healthy. For have not 
men always understood when they were 
in full possession of their senses, when 
they did not fall prey to that madness 
which robs a man of his capacity to 
know himself and the present? Did they 
not always act in accordance with this 
secret when their trust in themselves 
was not undermined, and they refused 
to be enslaved by the laws of yesterday? 
Was this no secret at all when they cast 
from themselves the burden and respon- 
sibilities of the ever-dissolving present 
and had access to that source which for- 
ever renews the present? And you, have 
you not always had the courage to live 
when you simply proceeded on your 
way, with the past at your heels, and 
the light of a dawning tomorrow already 
touching your brow?” 

David W. Silverman 
Aurora, Illinois 


The Responsa Literature, by Solomon 
B. Freehof, The Jewish Publication So- 
ciety of America, Philadelphia, Pa., 
1955, 304 pp. 


The responsa |literature—commonly 
referred to as She’elot U’teshubot (ques- 
tions and answers) —written principally 
in either Hebrew, Aramaic or Arabic, 
is a separate branch of Jewish literature. 
It is an interchange of legal rabbinic 
opinion on questions of Jewish law as 
well as Jewish communal problems. The 
practice of addressing written legal in- 
ge to scholars, actually started with 
the Jews of Palestine and Babylonia 
during the period of the Amoraim, (3rd 
to 5th Century, C. E.) when it was cus- 
tomary to have a question so addressed 
signed by a symbol representative of the: 
respondent. In Babylonia, the responsa 
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literature developed fully during the 
Gaonic period and gradually spread to 
the Jews of North Africa, Italy, Spain, 
Turkey, France, and the Rhineland. 
Indeed, the responsa literature kept pace 
with the Jew in all his wanderings over 
land and sea through the last fifteen 
centuries. 

These responsa grew out of life. They 
thus serve as reliable and objective 
echoes of the economic, social, and polit- 
ical conditions of the people. We learn, 
for example, that the predominance of 
business law in the ‘Turkish responsa 
reflects the ramified economy and the 
autonomy of the Jewish community in 
the Near East. Again, in the thirteenth 
century, the mass of communal regula- 
tions in the Spanish and Franco-German 
responsa reveals the communal govern- 
ment of the Jews and the fiscal burdens 
which they were compelled to carry. In 
the nineteenth century, the voluminous 
responsa dealing with the agunah 
problem, reveal the sudden break-up of 
old communities through mass immigra- 
tion overseas. And in the twentieth cen- 
tury, with the establishment of the State 
of Israel, questions of agriculture, the 
Sabbatical year, the running of railroads 
on Sabbaths and Festivals, the contribu- 
tion of Jewish law to labor problems 
and collective bargaining, come to the 
fore in the Israeli responsa. 

Published answers to questions asked 
of juridical authorities may have been 
known to other legal systems as well— 
such as the Fatwas (responsa) by the 
Mufti under Muslim law, or the Re- 
sponsa Prudentium by the Juris Consul- 
ti under the Emperor Augustus in Ro- 
man law. But these are merely brief 
answers, simply “yes” or “no”—with- 
out the detailed discussions of the Hala- 
kah pro and con, current in Jewish 
responsa. 

These Teshubot written by leading 
respondents, became widely known be- 
yond the land of their origin and form- 
ed the basis of later responsa in other 
lands. They were even incorporated 
into the codes which summarized Jew- 
ish law from time to time. This prompt- 
ed Jacob Moellin to assert that the re- 
sponsa, arising from actual cases sub- 


mitted, should be the prime source of 
Halakhic authority. 

Dr. Freehot’s brief yet lucid delinea- 
tion of the responsa literature for the 
general reader covers, with a few excep- 
tions to be noted presently, some of the 
outstanding works of this genre. It is 
to be regretted that even with so formid- 
able a task before him of describing a 
literature that ranges over half the world 
during fifteen centuries, he saw fit to 
ignore such classic responsa as those of 
Maimonides and Rashi, and the latter’s 
school. These have become a permanent 
part of legal tradition through the ages. 
Nor did the author have recourse to the 
Frankish Teshubot recently made avail- 
able. These lacks, apparent only to the 
specialist, hardly detract from a vivid 
presentation marked by clarity, incisive 
analysis, depth of insight and a grasp of 
the historical background and sequences. 
The selections made available by our 
author, the discussion of the develop- 
ment of the style and content of the 
responsa (practically all from the West 
alone) from age to age, are based on 
broad and sound learning. The specific 
responsa discussed, judiciously selected 
with an eye to interest and variety, pro- 
vide the general reader with a bird's-eye 
view of the responsa literature of all 
ages. Jewish history in some of its main 
encounters as well as by-ways is reflected 
in a number of the responsa summar- 
ized and analyzed by the author. Among 
the more prominent historic themes 
echoed in the responsa placed under 
contribution by Dr. Freehof, one men- 
tions the following, if only for purposes 
of indicating the thematic range of the 
literature: the thirteenth-century ban 
against the study of philosophy, the 
bitter ordination dispute in France at 
the end of the fourteenth century, the 
use of Church buildings for Jewish pub- 
lic worship, the Ancona Boycott (an ac- 
tion of the Jews in the Ottoman Empire 
against trading with the Papal port of 
Ancona in the middle of the sixteenth 
century) and the controversy over Re- 
form Judaism. The responsa literature 
offers a mine of curiosities. And again, 
the author offers his readers a represen- 
tative sampling of these curious tid-bits. 
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With no little learning, their respective 
authors analyzed, from the point of view 
of Jewish law, such questions as can a 
Golem (robot) be counted for a Min- 
yan, does a balloon over a Sukkah in- 
validate the latter, can one legally sell 
one’s portion in paradise? If the read- 
er’s curiosity has oeen whetted, he is re- 
spectfully referred to the book for the 
answers. 

The reviewer would like to suggest 
some minor correction for the benefit of 
a revised edition of the book. In connec- 
tion with the Ancona Boycott, Freehot 
incorrectly states (p. 153) the general 
tenor of the Halakhic discussion and 
the final decision of the Constantinople 
court of Joseph ibn Leb (responsum 
No. 52 at end). The decision should be 
corrected to read: “But in this case of 
the Ancona Boycott, it is a matter of 
course that the legal principle of gov- 
ernment law (Dina d'malkhuta) does 
not apply here, when the Pope's offi- 
cers had confiscated Reuben’s money 

It is not a legal confiscation, but 
sheer robbery . . . The law is thus clear 
and decisive—without the - slightest 


doubt—that Reuben is definitely obli- 
gated to pay his debtor Simeon, and un- 
der no circumstances can he exempt 
himself from direct payments because 
of the papal confiscation. Thus speak- 
eth Joseph ibn Leb.” 

Again (p. 154), Freehof misconstrued 
the meaning of the foreign term “Tur- 
pines” to be a “type of garment” (cf. di 
Medina responsa, III, 54). In fact, it is 
the term for a legal tender in Turkey, 
a coin of Turpion, (cp. Sinai, XIV, p. 
269). The ending is Ladino. 

The book should appeal to a wide 
audience. It will be a delight to many 
lovers of Hebrew literature. It belongs 
in the library of every medievalist, ex- 
cept perhaps the specialist, who prefers 
the Hebrew text in its pristine and com- 
prehensive form. In making available 
to the general English reader selections 
of a hitherto neglected type of litera- 
ture, Dr. Freehof has performed an in- 
valuable service. His combination of 
erudition and a vivid straightforward 
style makes the result achieved delight- 
ful as well as useful. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Israel Elfenbein 
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